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Revival  and  Development  of  the  Woman 
Suffrage  Movement  in  Georgia 

By  A.  Elizabeth  Taylor* 

During  the  latter  part  of  Woodrow  Wilson’s  administra¬ 
tion,  two  amendments  were  added  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  They  were  the  National  Prohibition  Amend¬ 
ment  and  the  National  Woman  Suffrage  Amendment.  Both  were 
highly  controversial  issues  and  became  law  only  after  many  de¬ 
cades  of  agitation.  The  Woman  Suffrage  Amendment,  the  second 
of  the  two,  was  ratified  in  August,  1920,  upon  receiving  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  thirty-six  states. 

When  Congress  submitted  the  proposed  Woman  Suffrage 
Amendment  in  June,  1919,  state  legislatures  received  it  with  varied 
reactions.  Some  ratified  at  once,  some  only  after  much  contro¬ 
versy,  and  some  refused  to  ratify.  Strongest  objection  was  found 
in  the  Southern  states,  and  in  none  was  opposition  more  bitter 
than  in  the  State  of  Georgia.  The  Georgia  legislature  not  only 
refused  to  ratify  but  took  pride  in  being  the  first  to  reject  the 
amendment.  The  legislature  did  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Georgia 
suffragists  urged  that  it  take  no  action  at  all. 

Neariy  diree  decades  eaiiier,  in  1890,  a  few  of  the  bolder 
women  of  the  state  organized  the  Georgia  Woman  Suffrage  As- 
sociation.'  This  association  grew  slowly  and  at  the  close  of  the 
nineteenth  century  consisted  only  of  a  group  in  Atlanta  and  a 
few  members  throughout  the  state.*  After  several  years  of  litdc 
activity  it  held  its  first  state  convention.  This  two^lay  meeting, 
in  November,  1899,  was  presided  over  by  the  association’s  prea- 
dent,  Mrs.  Mary  Latimer  McLendon,  and  consisted  of  several 
business  meetings  and  two  evening  sessions.  Those  evening  sessions 

*I>r.  Taylor  la  a  graduate  of  the  UnlTersity  of  Georgia  and  a  native  of 
the  state.  She  is  a  member  of  the  History  Department  of  Texas  Woman’s 
University,  Denton. 

1.  For  an  account  of  early  woman  suffrage  activities  in  Georgia,  see 
A.  Elisabeth  Taylor,  “The  Origin  of  the  Woman  Suffrage  Movement  in 
Georgia,”  in  Georgia  HUtorical  Quarterly,  XXVIII  (1944),  63-80. 

2.  Besides  the  Atlanta  group,  there  were  suffragists  in  Douglasville, 
Rome,  (3onyers,  Demorest,  Fltsgerald,  Waynesboro,  and  Oilnmbns. 
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were  held  in  the  hall  of  the  Georgia  House  of  Representatives 
and  were  attended  by  large  audiences  which  included  a  “fair 
sprinkling  of  legislators  and  clubwomen.”* 

Among  the  convention’s  speakers  were  several  prominent  Geor¬ 
gia  women  and  two  well-known  suffragists  from  other  states. 
One  of  the  Georgia  women  was  Mrs.  Gertrude  C  Thomas  of 
Atlanta  who  “reminded  the  audience  that  woman  was  not  taken 
from  the  head  of  man— she  is  not  his  superior;  rfie  was  not  taken 
from  his  foot— she  is  not  his  inferior;  but  she  was  taken  from 
his  side,  and  there  she  should  stand,  his  equal  in  the  work  of  the 
world.”  Another  speaker,  Mrs.  Frances  Carter  Swift,  president 
of  the  Atlanta  Equal  Rights  Qub,  stated  that  the  woman’s  move¬ 
ment  was  but  one  phase  of  the  world’s  advancement  and  that 
woman’s  progress  was  the  progress  of  the  world.  Mrs.  I.  W. 
Parks,  a  prominent  Georgia  suffrage  worker,  said  that  the  state 
needed  the  whole  intelligence  of  her  people  and  that  the  “woman’s 
movement  was  not  meant  to  array  one  sex  against  the  other  but 
to  fit  borti  to  walk  side  by  side,  with  level  gaze  and  equal  in¬ 
telligence.”  Mrs.  Qaudia  Howard  Maxwell,  a  sister  of  H.  Augusta 
Howard,  the  founder  of  the  Georgia  Woman  Suffrage  Associa¬ 
tion,  maintained  that  women  had  a  right  to  the  ballot  and  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  “hand  that  casts  the  ballot  is  the  hand  that  rules 
the  world.”*  ' 

One  of  the  out-of-state  speakers,  Mrs.  Virginia  D.  Young  of 
South  Carolina,  said  that  women  should  have  an  equal  voice  in 
making  the  laws  under  which  they  lived,  and  to  illustrate  this 
need  she  cited  some  of  the  legal  disabilities  of  married  women. 
Miss  Frances  E.  Griffin  of  Alabama  told  her  audience  that  she 
considered  suffrage  a  right  and  did  not  feel  that  women  needed 
to  justify  their  demand  for  the  ballot.  In  a  “bright,  spicy  manner” 
she  explained:  “When  men  ask  me  why  I  want  to  vote,  I  tell 
them  it  is  none  of  their  business.  It  is,  moreover,  none  of  their 
business  to  say  whether  or  not  I  shall  vote.  I  am  a  human  being, 

3.  Martin  V.  Calvin,  a  representative  from  Richmond  County,  need  his 
Inflnence  to  secure  the  use  of  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
the  enffrage  meetings. 

4.  lfin«te«  of  the  Oeorffia  Woman  Buffrage  Astodation,  1899,  pp.  14-16. 
Pamphlet  In  the  Georgia  State  Library. 
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just  as  a  man  is  a  human  being,  and  in  common  justice  it  is  not 
the  place  of  one-half  of  the  human  beings  in  the  world  to  say 
what  the  other  half  should  do,  much  less  to  ask  them  why  they 
want  to  do  it.”“ 

In  their  business  sessions  the  women  planned  future  suffrage 
activities,  elected  officers,  and  adopted  resolutions.  Hoping  to 
make  their  work  more  effective  they  authorized  the  president  to 
appoint  a  lecturer  and  organizer  for  the  state  whenever  she  deemed 
it  advisable.  Upon  learning  that  Mrs.  McLendon  was  unwilling 
to  continue  as  president,  they  elected  Mrs.  Gertrude  C  Thomas. 
Mrs.  Thomas  was  a  highly  respected  woman  seventy-five  years 
of  age  and  long  a  crusader  for  woman’s  rights.' 

A  highlight  of  the  convention’s  business  was  the  report  of  the 
resolution’s  committee.  This  report  stated: 

Women  of  Georgia  arc  governed,  their  property  taxed,  but  they 
have  never  been  asked  if  they  wanted  to  be  governed  or  to  pay  taxes 
on  their  property.  They  have  no  voice  in  electing  their  law-makers 
or  the  officers  who  arc  to  execute  the  laws. 

It  is  true,  women  are  admitted  on  an  equal  footing  with  men  in 
jails,  the  police  stations,  on  the  gallows,  and  the  chain-gangs,  but  they 
are  guarded  by  men  and  have  no  police  matrons  to  stand  by  them  in 
these  places  or  detention.’ 

The  suffragists  then  resolved  that  the  women  of  Georgia  be 
exempt  from  taxation  as  long  is  they  were  disfranchised.  They 
recommended  that  disfranchised  women  not  be  counted  in  the 
apportionment  of  representation  in  the  United  States  Congress 
and  the  Georgia  legislature.  They  asked  that  a  woman  suffrage 
amendment  be  added  to  the  United  States  Constitution  and  that 
the  franchise  be  granted  to  women  in  the  territories.  Other  resolu¬ 
tions  demanded  that  the  University  of  Georgia  be  opened  to 
women,  that  women  be  placed  on  boards  of  education,  and  that 
they  be  allowed  to  serve  as  physicians  in  the  State  Lunatic 
Asylum.* 

Following  the  convention  Georgia  suffragists  showed  renewed 

6.  AUanta  Journal,  November  28.  1899. 

7.  Minutes  of  the  Georgia  Woman  Buffrage  Association,  1899,  p.  11. 

8.  Ibid.,  18. 
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interest  in  their  cause.  In  April,  1900,  the  state  association  en¬ 
gaged  Miss  Frances  HI.  Griffin  of  Alabama  to  address  a  Georgia 
Federation  of  Labor  meeting  in  Augusta.*  Her  talk  was  well  re-  • 

ceived,  and  the  Federation  adopted  a  resolution  endorsing  woman 
suffrage  and  calling  on  the  labor  organizations  of  the  state  to 
support  it.^®  Also  in  April,  1900,  Miss  Belle  Kearney,  a  prominent 
Mississippi  suffragist,  gave  a  temperance  lecture  in  Atlanta.  She 
used  the  opportunity  to  speak  for  women’s  rights  and  congratu¬ 
lated  the  members  of  the  ^uth  Side  W.CT.U.  for  their  “courage 
and  good  sense  ...  in  adopting  a  franchise  department.’’^' 

In  June,  1900,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Mary  L.  McLendon, 
an  equal  suffrage  day  was  held  at  the  Southern  Chautauqua.  Among 
the  speakers  were  Miss  Alice  Moore,  a  missionary.  Miss  Moore 
gave  a  talk  that  was  “convincing  as  well  as  entertaining’’  and 
told  of  being  converted  to  the  woman’s  rights  philosophy  through 
her  experiences  in  the  missionary  field.  On  this  same  occasion 
Miss  Lucy  Graham  Crozier  of  Chicago  said  that  she  thought 
women  should  serve  as  ministers  since  a  majority  of  the  church 
members  of  the  nation  were  women.  Other  speakers  were  S.  M. 

White,  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Labor ^  and  Dr.  L.  C.  Moore, 
both  of  whom  were  members  of  the  Georgia  Woman  Suffrage 
Association.'* 

The  Chautauqua  speeches  were  concluded  by  Miss  Frances 
E.  Griffin  of  Alabama,  who  had  been  engaged  by  the  manage¬ 
ment  as  a  special  lecturer.  In  her  “best  humorous,  semi-sarcastic’’ 
manner,  she  described  the  “false  gallantry”  of  the  man  who  car¬ 
ried  his  wife’s  small  hand-satchel  or  umbrella  in  public  but  per¬ 
mitted  that  same  woman  “to  rise  early,  make  fires,  cook,  sweep 
and  dust,”  while  he  slept,  ate,  smoked,  or  read  the  newspapers. 

She  said  that  women  did  not  need  the  small  courtesies  conferred 
on  them  by  men  so  much  as  they  needed  the  ballot  which  was 
denied  to  them  by  man-made  laws.'* 

9.  Proceeding$  of  the  Thirty-Third  Annual  Convention  of  the  National 
American  Woman  Suffrage  Auociation,  1901,  p.  74.  Cited  hereafter  as  N.  A. 

S.  A.  Proceedingt. 

10.  AUanta  Journal,  April  19,  1900. 

11.  nid.,  April  10,  1900. 

11.  Ibid.,  Jane  18,  1900. 

11.  Ibid. 
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The  suffragists  failed  to  hold  a  state  convention  in  1900  but  did 
hold  one  in  November,  1901.  The  convention’s  chief  attraction 
was  an  address  by  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  president  of  the 
National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Association.  Mrs.  Catt  gave 
a  “strong  and  thoughtful”  speech  containing  many  valuable  sug¬ 
gestions.^^  So  pleased  were  the  suffragists  that  they  adopted  a 
resolution  stating:  “Our  national  president  has  completely  capti¬ 
vated  our  hearts  by  her  magnificent  oratory  and  profound  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  needs  of  our  association.”^*  They  resolved 
to  continue  asking  for  the  ballot  “as  a  matter  of  ^ple  justice” 
and  held  an  election  of  officers  in  which  Miss  Katherine  Koch 
of  Atlanta  was  chosen  president.^* 

During  1902  the  Atlanta  suffragists  sponsored  a  series  of  literary 
teas.  These  stimulated  interest,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  Georgia  Woman  Suffrage  Association  increased  from 
thirty  to  fifty.  The  highlight  of  the  year’s  activities  was  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  gain  municipal  suffrage  for  Atlanta  women.  The  charter 
of  that  city  was  being  revised,  and  Mrs.  McLendon,  Miss  Koch, 
and  others  seized  the  opportunity  to  ask  for  equal  suffrs^.  Their 
appeals,  of  course,  were  made  in  vaiiL  For  a  while,  however,  it 
seemed  that  women  might  be  made  eligible  to  serve  on  dty 
~  hospital,  park,  health,  and  school  boards.  A  subcommittee  on 
franchise  recommended  that  this  be  permitted,  but  the  general 
committee  failed  to  agree,  and  the  status  of  Atlanta  women  re¬ 
mained  the  same.^^ 

Undaunted  by  their  failure  to  have  equal  suffrage  written  into 
the  city  charter,  a  group  of  women  went  to  Mayor  Livingston 
Mims  and  protested  the  injustice  of  not  being  allowed  to  vote  on 
a  proposed  $400,000  bond  issue.  The  mayor  declared  himself  in 
favor  of  woman  suffrage  and  promised  to  bring  the  matter  before 
the  dty  council.^*  But,  as  had  been  expected,  their  protest  was 
of  no  avail.  When  the  bond  issue  referendum  was  held  some 


14.  PM,,  November  2S,  1901. 

15.  Woman’M  Journal  (Boaton  and  Chioaxo,  1870-1917),  XXXIII  (Janaarr 
86.  1902).  81. 

18.  N.  A.  W.  B.  A.  ProceedingM,  1902,  pp.  69-70. 

17.  IbUL.  1903,  p.  70. 

18  IJUd. 
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months  later,  the  women  dramatized  their  objection  by  placing 
at  the  polls  placards  stating:  “Taxpaying  women  should  be  ^owed 
to  vote  in  this  bond  election.”^* 

The  suffragists  devoted  most  of  the  following  year  to  edu¬ 
cational  work.  They  supervised  the  Woman’s  Department  at  the 
Inter-State  Fair  in  Atlanta  and  used  the  occasion  to  distribute 
literature  and  secure  names  of  suffrage  sympathizers.  They  tried 
to  obtain  more  publicity  in  the  newspapers  of  the  state.  They 
brought  two  famous  speakers  to  Atlanta.  One  was  Kate  M.  Gordon 
of  New  Orleans,  who  spoke  at  the  Carnegie  Library  in  May,  and 
the  other  was  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  who  lectured  on  “The  Fate 
of  the  Republic”  in  November.*® 

In  1904  Miss  Koch  completed  her  term  as  president  of  the 
Georgia  Woman  Suffrage  Association  and  was  succeeded  by 
Mrs.  Rose  Y.  Colvin.  Mrs.  Colvin  served  for  two  years  and  was 
followed  by  Mrs.  Mary  L.  McLendon,  who  filled  this  office  until 
the  association  disbanded  in  1921.*^  Under  Mrs.  McLendon’s  di¬ 
rection  the  suffragists  continued  trying  to  win  public  favor  and 
in  1908  they  reported  a  “slight  increase”  in  membership.  Several 
prominent  women  delivered  suffrage  speeches  in  Atlanta  that 
year.  Anna  Howard  Shaw  gave  a  “stirring  address”  in  May,  and 
Laura  Qay  of  Kentucky  spoke  at  the  association’s  annual  con¬ 
vention  in  July.  Miss  Jean  Gordon  and  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley 
delivered  suffrage  addresses  while  attending  a  child  labor  confer¬ 
ence  in  Atlanta.” 

During  the  presidential  election  year  of  1908,  the  suffragists 
wrote  letters  to  delegates  to  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
national  conventions  asking  for  woman  suffrage  planks  in  their 
party  platforms.  They  received  favorable  replies  from  two  Re¬ 
publicans,  but  neither  party  endorsed  woman  suffrage.  They 
were  more  successful  on  the  state  level,  however,  for  that  year 
the  Prohibition  Party  of  Georgia  placed  a  woman  suffrage  plank 
in  its  platform.” 

TST  Ibid.,  1904,  p.  74. 

20.  Ibid. 

21.  Mrs.  Mary  Latimer  McLendoD,  "Georgia,”  In  Hiatory  of  Woman  Suf¬ 
frage  (6  vote.  New  York,  1881-1922),  VI,  121. 

22.  N.  A.  W.  S.  A.  Proceedings,  1908,  pp.  102-10S. 
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Ehiring  1909  Atlanta  suffragists  demanded  votes  for  women 
taxpayers.  Once  again  the  city  was  considering  a  revision  of  her 
charter,  and  die  silffragists  thought  the  time  opportune  to  make 
their  plea.  They  gathered  statistics  relative  to  the  amount  of  city 
property  owned  by  women  and  asked  that  bond-suffrage  be 
granted  to  these  property-owners.  Three  tentative  charters  were 
submitted  to  the  General  Charter  Revision  Committee,  and  one 
of  the  three  provided  municipal  suffrage  for  woman  tax-payers. 
The  women  were  soon  disappointed,  however,  for  the  General 
Committee  did  not  adopt  that  charter  but  instead  chose  one  that 
ignored  completely  their  demands." 

The  following  February,  Atlanta  voted  on  a  $3,000,000  bond 
issue.  As  it  happened,  the  vote  was  taken  on  Susan  B.  Anthony’s 
birthday,  and  the  suffragists  used  the  occasion  to  display  posters 
protesting  the  denial  of  the  franchise  to  women.  Prior  to  the  day 
of  the  referendum,  some  of  the  civic  leaders  had  appealed  to  the 
City  Federation  of  Women’s  Qubs  to  encourage  men  to  vote. 
Because  of  this  appeal,  one  of  the  posters  depicted  women  armed 
with  brooms,  umbrellas,  and  rolling  pins  driving  men  to  the 
polls.”  The  suffragists  considered  these  posters  very  effective 
propaganda. 

During  19 1 1  they  distributed  over  six  thousand  pieces  of  litera¬ 
ture.  Much  was  sent  to  school  children  for  use  in  debates.  The 
association’s  membership  continued  about  the  same,  but  Mrs.  Mc¬ 
Lendon  reported  that  she  was  still  hoping  that  Geoigia  women 
would  soon  see  that  they  were  “handicapped  in  the  race  for  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  because  they  had  not  the 
ballot,”  the  most  basic  of  all  rights.” 

Following  19 1 1  the  movement  in  Georgia  won  more  general 
acceptance.”  In  its  report  to  the  national  association  in  1912,  the 
Georgia  Woman  Suffrage  Association  stated  that  within  the  past 

24.  Ibid.,  1909,  p.  75. 

25.  Ibid.,  1910,  p.  109. 

26.  Ibid.,  1911,  pp.  112-14. 

27.  About  this  time  the  woman  suffrage  movement  gained  momentum 
nationally.  Washington  and  California  enfranchised  women  in  1910  and 
1911,  thereby  increasing  the  number  of  suffrage  states  to  six.  Other  states 
soon  followed  their  example. 
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year  its  membership  had  increased  from  twenty-seven  to  seventy- 
five.  During  that  time  it  held  thirty-four  suffrage  meetings  and 
distributed  more  than  seven  thousand  pieces  of  literature.**  In 
1913  the  association  stated  that  it  had  250  members  and  that  it 
had  circulated  10,000  pieces  of  literature.**  In  1914  it  claimed 
a  membership  of  “well  over  one  thousand”  and  reported  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  40,000  pieces  of  literature.  It  also  sponsored  275  meet¬ 
ings,  five  of  which  were  open-air  meetings.**  As  the  association 
grew,  its  membership  throughout  the  state  increased.  In  Novem¬ 
ber,  1915,  for  example,  there  were  branch  organizations  in  the 
following  counties:  Chatham,  Muscogee,  Qarke,  Richmond,  Har¬ 
alson,  Bibb,  Wilkes,  McDuffie,  Cobb,  and  DeKalb.*^ 

In  the  spring  of  1913  there  was  formed  another  state  organiza¬ 
tion,  the  Georgia  Woman  Suffrage  League.  This  organization 
grew  out  of  a  local  club,  the  Atlanta  Qvic  League,  and  was  led 
by  Mrs.  Frances  Smith  Whiteside,  who  served  as  president  during 
the  organization’s  entire  existence.  Mrs.  Whiteside,  an  active 
suffragists  for  many  years,  was  a  sister  of  Hoke  Smith,  a  United 
States  Senator  from  Georgia.**  She  was  principal  of  the  Ivey 
Street  School  and  was  one  of  the  first  teachers  in  the  state  to  dare 
join  the  movement.  The  Woman  Suffrage  League  worked  actively 
among  teachers  and  business  women  and  sponsored  suffrage  essay 
contests  in  the  schools.  In  March,  1914,  it  had  500  members,  most 
of  whom  lived  in  Atlanta  and  environs.  The  League  has  as  its  aim 
the  betterment  of  humanity  through  woman  suffrage.** 

In  1914  a  third  state  organization  was  formed  in  Georgia.  This 
was  the  Equal  Suffrage  Party.  It  was  sponsored  by  a  group  of 
women  who  felt  the  need  of  a  more  aggressive  organization  than 
either  of  the  two  already  in  existence.  Its  leaders  were  Mrs.  Emily 

28.  N.  A.  W.  S.  A.  Proceedinga,  1912,  no  page  number. 

29.  Ibid.,  1913,  no  page  number. 

SO.  Ibid.,  1914,  pp.  162-63. 

31.  Wotnan'a  Journal,  XLVI  (November  27,  1915),  376. 

32.  Hoke  Smith  did  not  share  his  sister’s  enthusiasm  (or  votes-for-women 
and  never  supported  the  suffrage  movement.  As  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Senate  he  consistently  voted  against  the  proposed  Susan  B.  Anthony 
Amendment. 

33.  McLendon,  “Georgia,”  in  Hiatory  of  Woman  Suffrage,  VI,  133-34.  Mrs. 
Prances  Smith  Whiteside.  “Georgia  Woman  Suffrage  LMgue,”  in  Atlanta. 
Georgian,  March  3,  1914. 
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C  McDougald,  Mrs.  W.  G.  Raoul,  and  Mis.  Mary  Raoul,  all 
of  Atlanta.  The  Party’s  first  president  was  Mrs.  McDougald 
who  served  until  1916,  when  Mrs.  L.  S.  Arrington  of  Augusta 
became  president.  Mrs.  Arrington  was  succeeded  in  1917  by  Mrs. 
Frank  P.  Meintire  of  Savannah,  who  served  until  Mrs.  Mc- 
Dougald’s  reelection  to  the  presidency  in  1919.** 

The  Equal  Suffrage  Party  of  Georgia  began  with  less  than  100 
members  but  had  nearly  2,000  by  January,  1915.“  Its  influence 
spread  throughout  the  state,  and  in  1915  it  had  branches  in  thirteen 
counties.  Its  more  active  auxiliaries  were  those  in  Savannah,  Au¬ 
gusta,  Columbus,  Macon,  Athens,  and  Albany.**  The  Party’s 
sole  aim  was  the  enfranchisement  of  women,  and  it  used  every 
feasible  means  to  educate  the  public  in  its  favor. 

These  three  were  the  leading  state  associations  working  for 
the  enfranchisement  of  Georgia  women.  Elach  had  its  organiza¬ 
tion  and  preserved  its  identity  for  the  duration  of  the  votes-for- 
women  movement.  All  were  affiliated  with  the  National  American 
Woman  Suffrage  Association.  Each  paid  its  dues  and  made  annual 
reports  to  that  organization.  All  had  a  common  objective.  Ap¬ 
parently  there  was  little  rivalry  among  them,  for  they  often  joined 
forces  to  circulate  petitions,  stage  rallies,  or  to  lobby  for  woman 
suffrage  legislation.  At  times  it  was  suggested  that  the  three  unite 
to  form  one  association,  but  they  never  did. 

In  1913  the  Georgia  Men’s  League  for  Woman  Suffrage  was 
organized  with  Leonard  J.  Grossman,  an  Atlanta  attorney,  as 
president.  For  some  time  Grossman  had  been  interested  in  the 
Georgia  Woman  Suffrage  Association,  and  in  1913  he  attended 
the  National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Association  convention 
in  Washington.  While  there  he  met  James  Lees  Laidlaw,  president 
of  the  National  Men’s  League  for  Woman  Suffrage.  Laidlaw 
suggested  that  he  form  a  league  in  Georgia.  Upon  returning  to 

84.  Mrs.  Emily  C.  McDougald,  “The  Equal  Suffrage  Party  in  Georgia,** 
In  “Hiitory  of  Woman  Buffrage,  VI,  184-36.  N.  A.  W.  S.  A.  Proceeding$,  1914,‘ 

pp.  161-68. 

85.  Woman' t  Journal,  XLVI  (January  88,  1916),  89. 

86.  McDougald,  “Equal  Suffrage  Party,**  HUtory  of  Woman  Buffrage,  VI, 
186-86. 
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Atlanta  Grossman  organized  the  men’s  league  and  invited  to  mem¬ 
bership  all  Georgia  men  interested  in  votes-for-women.” 

Although  many  individual  men,  such  as  Leonard  Grossman,** 
lent  their  friendship  and  support  to  the  cause,  the  men’s  league 
itself  never  pardcipated  actively  in  the  movement.  The  league’s 
support  was  mostly  nominal,  and  its  existence  was  essentially  a 
gesture  or  symbol  of  masculine  approval  of  the  woman’s  cause. 
Apparently  it  had  little  following  outside  of  Atlanta.  In  1914, 
while  in  Macon,  Grossman  called  a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  men’s  league  there,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  such 
a  league’s  having  been  organized.** 

In  1917  a  group  formed  a  Georgia  branch  of  the  National 
Woman’s  Party,  the  militant  national  suffrage  association.  The 
National  Woman’s  Party  was  led  by  Alice  Paul  and  was  noted 
for  its  aggressive  tactics  in  promoting  the  woman’s  rights  cause. 
Following  the  example  of  the  Pankhurst  faction  in  England,  its 
members  picketed  the  White  House,  burned  President  Wilson  in 
effigy,  often  offended  the  police  authorities,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
were  sometimes  jailed. 

In  April,  1917,  the  National  Woman’s  Party  sent  to  Georgia 
two  of  its  organizers,  Misses  Beulah  Amidon  and  Ellsie  Hill.  Miss 
Amidon  was  the  daughter  of  a  federal  judge,  and  Miss  Hill  was 
the  daughter  of  Congressman  Ebenezer  J.  Hill  of  Connecticut. 
These  women  toured  the  state,  spoke  in  several  towns,  and  held 
an  organizational  meeting  in  Atlanta.*®  At  this  meeting,  attended 
by  sixty  women,  Mrs.  Beatrice  Castleton  was  elected  state  chair¬ 
man  for  Georgia.*^  Mrs.  Castleton  was  an  Atlanta  attorney  prac- 

37.  McLendon,  “Georgia,”  In  HUtory  of  Woman  Suffrage,  VI,  126.  The 
women’s  organisations  did  not  nsually  exclude  men  from  membership,  but 
except  for  an  occasional  husband  or  brother,  few  men  Joined  and  none 
played  active  roles  in  the  women’s  clubs. 

38.  Mrs.  McLendon  wrote:  “Mr.  Grossman  toured  the  State  on  behalf  of 
woman  suffrage.  ...  He  drafted  proposed  bills  and  ratification  resolutions; 
...  he  appeared  before  annual  conrentions;  .  .  .  [he]  occupied  church  pul¬ 
pits,  and  addressed  women’s  clubs,  civic  bodies,  city  councils,  and  legisla¬ 
tive  committees.” 

39.  Macon  DaUy  Telegraph,  February  23,  1914. 

40.  While  in  Atlanta  they  held  several  street  meetings  at  which  they 
spoke  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage  and  urged  the  adoption  of  the  Susan  B. 
Anthony  Amendment  as  a  war  measure. 

41.  Suffragiet  (Washington,  1913-1921),  V  (April  28,  1917),  7. 
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ticing  law  with  her  husband,  who  was  also  a  supporter  of  woman 
suffrage.  Mrs.  Casdeton  served  as  state  chuman  for  Georgia 
for  the  duration  of  the  movement. 

The  National  Woman’s  Party  was  never  popular  in  Georgia 
because  most  of  the  women  of  the  state  disapproved  the  militant 
policies  of  its  national  leaders.**  From  time  to  time  open  dis¬ 
approval  was  expressed.  For  example,  Mrs.  Frances  &nith  White- 
nde  called  the  militants  the  “mad  women  of  the  cause,”**  while 
Mrs.  Emma  T.  Martin,  first  vice-president  of  the  Georgia  Woman 
Suffrage  Association,  stated:  “Georgia  suffra^sts  are  thoroughly 
disgusted  with  the  tactics  of  these  women.  .  .  .  All  they  are  after 
is  notoriety.”**  In  spite  of  its  lack  of  popularity,  the  Woman’s 
Party  msuntained  its  organization  in  Georgia  and  when  the  question 
of  the  ratification  of  the  Nineteenth  Amendment  was  before  the 
Georgia  legislature,  it  sent  agitators  to  Atlanta  to  urge  approval. 

Although  the  state  associations  furnished  the  leadership  for  the 
suffrage  movement,  they  were  aided  by  many  local  organizations. 
Outstanding  among  them  was  the  Atlanta  Equal  Suffrage  Asso¬ 
ciation,  an  affiliate  of  the  Georgia  Woman  Suffrage  Association. 
Led  by  Mrs.  Amelia  Woodall,  it  conducted  much  suffrage  work 
in  the  city  of  Atlanta.  Of  equal  importance,  perhaps,  was  the 
Fulton  and  DeKalb  Counties  Branch  of  the  Equal  Suffrage  Party 
of  Georgia,  with  Miss  Eleanor  Raoul  as  chairman.  In  1915  th^ 
organization  had  approximately  750  members.**  Also  in  1915 
a  group  of  young  Atlantans  organized  the  Georgia  Young  People’s 
Suffrage  Association  with  Miss  Ruth  Buckholz  as  president.** 
Two  years  later  a  Business  People’s  Suffrage  Association  was 
formed  with  Mrs.  E.  N.  Gibbs  as  president.**  The  purpose 
of  this  organization  was  to  afford  to  working  women  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  greater  participation  in  the  movement. 

During  the  years  of  agitation  many  persons  came  to  Georgia 

42.  The  OeorglA  organiiatlon  did  sot  engage  in  militant  activltiea. 

48.  AUanta  Journal,  July  5,  1917. 

44.  TMd. 

46.  Yearbook  of  the  Fulton  and  DeKalb  Countiet  Branch  of  the  Equal 
Suffrage  Party  of  Georgia,  1916,  p.  1  Pamphlet  in  State  Department  of  Ar> 
chivea  and  Hletory.  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

46.  Woman’*  Journal,  XL VI  (March  IS,  1916),  86. 

47.  Ibid.,  XLVIII  (April  14,  1917),  86. 
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to  speak  for  equal  suffrage.  In  March,  1914,  several  of  die  na¬ 
tion’s  most  famous  women  spoke  at  a  rally  in  Atlanta.  Among 
them  was  Miss  Jane  Addams  of  Chicago  who  told  of  the  diffi- 
culdes  that  disfranchised  persons  faced  when  seeking  political 
support  for  welfare  legislation.  Another  speaker,  Miss  Caroline 
Fultz-Reese  of  Connecticut,  described  the  need  of  tax-paying 
women,  working  women,  teachers,  and  mothers  for  the  ballot. 
Mrs.  Stanley  McCormick  pointed  out  the  inconsistencies  of  the 
arguments  against  enfranchisement,  while  Mrs.  Harriet  Burton 
Laidlaw  told  the  audience:  “It  is  the  vote  at  the  polls  that  de¬ 
termines  our  civic  and  narional  life.”** 

Later  in  1914  Miss  Kate  M.  Gordon  of  Louisiana  addressed  a 
convention  of  the  Georgia  Woman  Suffrage  Associarion.  She  said 
that  “she  did  not  repudiate  man’s  rights,  nor  stand  for  woman’s 
rights,  but  she  championed  the  mutual  rights  of  both.”  She  said 
that  working  women  especially  needed  the  ballot  for  their  pro¬ 
tection  in  the  industrial  field.** 

In  December,  1915,  Miss  Jean  Gordon  of  Louisiana,  a  sister  of 
Kate  Gordon,  addressed  a  “large  suffrage  meeting”  in  Atlanta. 
She  said  that  the  liquor  and  vice  interests  were  the  chief  enemies 
of  the  movement  but  predicted  that  national  woman  suffrage 
would  be  adopted  within  ten  years.*®  Miss  Gordon  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  Mrs.  Ida  Porter  Boyer  and  Mrs.  John  B.  Parker,  also 
of  Louisiana.  Mrs.  Boyer,  editor  of  a  suffrage  paper  entitled  the 
Southern  Citizen,  said  that  she  did  not  “place  much  stock  in  the 
man  who  speaks  of  his  chivalry  but  fails  to  translate  it  into  jus¬ 
tice.  .  .  .  The  truly  chivalrous  man  did  not  demand  more  protec¬ 
tion  for  himself  and  his  interests  than  he  favored  giving  to  the 
women.”  Mrs.  Parker,  wife  of  the  Progressive  candidate  for  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Louisiana,  said  that  she  considered  Georgia  “wide-awake, 
abrest  of  the  times,  and  progressive  in  her  democracy.”  Mrs.  Mary 
L.  McLendon,  the  presiding  officer  at  the  meeting,  commented: 
“I  hope  Georgia  will  lead  the  procession  for  state  suffrage  as  we 


48.  Columbus  Enquirer  Sun,  March  15,  1914. 

49.  Atlanta  Conttitution,  July  22,  1914. 

50.  Atlanta  Journal,  December  8,  1915. 
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did  for  state-wide  prohibition.  I  shall  be  surprised  but  very  grati¬ 
fied  if  we  do.”“‘ 

Another  outstanding  speaker  visiting  Atlanta  was  Anna  Howard 
Shaw,  a  past  president  of  the  National  American  Woman  Suffrage 
Association.  In  1915  Dr.  Shaw  addressed  an  audience  of  five 
thousand  people  in  the  Armory  Auditorium,  and  in  1917  she  spoke 
before  a  “large  and  enthusiastic  audience”  in  the  Baptist  Taber¬ 
nacle.  In  her  clever  and  convincing  manner  she  explained:  “Two 
fetishes  are  passing  away  from  the  world,  the  divine  right  of 
kings  and  the  divine  right  of  sex.  .  .  .  We  have  said  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  derives  its  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed, 
yet  half  the  people  have  nothing  to  say  about  the  government.  . . . 
We  have  declared  that  the  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of  God, 
and  1  would  have  you  know  that  there  is  a  soprano  in  that  voice 
as  well  as  a  bass.  If  we  believe  that  the  government  derives  its 
Just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed,  then  let  the  gov¬ 
erned  govern.”®*  She  concluded  her  talk  with  a  “glowing  tribute 
to  President  Wilson,  saying  that  he  had  done  more  for  suffrage 
within  the  past  nine  months  than  any  other  Preadent  ever  did.”®* 

Atlanta’s  first  street  demonstration  took  place  in  December, 
1913,  when  the  Atlanta  Equal  Suffrage  Association  entered  three 
cars  in  the  “auto  floral  parade.”  The  cars  were  “beautifully  deco¬ 
rated  with  yellow  bunting,  suffrage  banners,  and  hundreds  of 
chrysanthemums.”  The  suffragists  felt  that  their  participation  was 
a  success  and  reported  a  “cordial  and  enthusiastic  reception”  from 
the  crowds  that  “lined  the  streets.”®^  In  December,  1914,  they 
entered  the  Advertizing  Men’s  Parade  and  won  three  prizes.®®  The 
following  year  they  staged  a  mammoth  parade  as  a  feature  of  the 
Harvest  Festival  celebration.  This  parade  was  led  by  Miss  Eleanor 
Raoul  on  a  prancing  horse.  She  was  followed  by  Mrs.  McLendon 
and  several  “maids  of  mystery”  wearing  masks.  They  rode  in  a  car 
once  owned  by  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  but  which  had  been  sold 
for  taxes  as  a  protest  against  the  taxation  of  women  without  repre- 

51.  Atlanta  Constitution,  December  9,  1915. 

52.  Woman’s  Journal,  XLVIII  (May  5,  1917),  103. 

53.  Ibid. 

54.  Ibid„  XL.rV  (December  6,  1913),  387. 

55.  Ibid.,  XLV  (December  18,  1914),  335. 
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sentadon.  Then  came  a  brass  band  followed  by  200  marchers,  all 
of  them  Georgians  wearing  yellow  “votes-for-women”  sashes. 
Next  came  a  group  of  college  girls  in  cap  and  gown  followed  by 
a  procession  of  200  decorated  automobiles.  Suffragists  from  many 
parts  of  Georgia  and  from  neighboring  states  participated  in  this 
parade.  Some  of  the  out-of-state  visitors  were  Mrs.  Solon  H. 
Jacobs  and  Mrs.  Argus  M.  Taylor  of  Alabama,  and  Mrs.  Catherine 
Kenny  and  Mrs.  Walter  Jackson  of  Tennessee.®* 

In  1915,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  National  American  Woman 
Suffrage  Association,  Atlanta  women  staged  a  Suffrage  May  Day 
celebration.  A  group,  wearing  yellow  suffrage  ribbons,  sat  on  the 
steps  of  the  State  Opitol  and  listened  to  speeches  by  Dr.  G.  S. 
Ejchelberger,  secretary  of  the  Georgia  Anti-Saloon  League,  Rev¬ 
erend  Fred  Line,  pastor  of  the  Universalist  Church;  and  Leonard 
J.  Grossman,  president  of  the  Men’s  League  for  Woman  Suffrage. 
Mrs.  Mary  L.  McLendon  presided  on  this  occasion.®’ 

The  suffragists  tried  to  interest  young  people  in  their  cause 
by  sponsoring  school  debates.  In  1913  it  was  announced  that 
suffrage  debates  were  being  held  in  schools  in  all  parts  of  the 
state.®*  Both  high  school  and  college  teams  often  took  the  issue 
as  their  subject.®*  In  addition  the  Georgia  Woman  Suffrage  League 
granted  scholarships  to  students  writing  the  best  essays  on  suffrage. 
Also  it  gave  prizes  to  those  who  sent  to  the  League  “Six  Good 
Reasons  Why  Women  Should  Vote.”** 

The  association  endeavored  to  enlighten  their  members  through 
classes  in  citizenship  and  parliamentary  law.*’  They  also  sponsored 
suffrage  schools.  In  1915  the  Atlanta  Equal  Suffrage  Association 
conducted  a  very  successful  suffrage  school.  It  continued  for 
several  weeks  with  a  constantly  increasing  attendance.  Some  of 
the  city’s  most  distinguished  lawyers  lectured  to  the  group.**  From 
time  to  time  other  schools  were  held. 

66.  AUAnU  Journal,  November  16,  1916. 

67.  Ibid.,  May  2.  1916. 

68.  Ibid.,  July  28,  1918. 

69.  Woman’a  Journal,  XLVIII  (March  10,  1917),  67.  Atlanta  Otorgian, 
March  7,  1914. 

60.  N.  A.  W.  S.  A.  Proceedinga,  1916,  p.  169. 

61.  Woman’a  Journal,  XLVI  (Febmary  6,  1916),  48. 

62.  Ibid.,  XLVI  (April  17.  1916),  128. 
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The  Atlanta  suffragists  made  house-to-house  canvasses  in  be¬ 
half  of  their  cause.  Tliey  circulated  petitions  for  presentation  to 
state  legislatures  and  to  city  coundlmen.  Such  petitions  were 
circulated  in  1915,**  in  1916,“  and  in  I9i8.**  Other  activities  in¬ 
cluded  rummage  sales,  bazaars,  cooking  schools,  enighborhood 
teas,  a  better  babies  contest,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  lounge  at 
the  Southeastern  State  Fair.  Sometimes  they  sponsored  suffrage 
programs  for  the  entertainment  and  the  enlightenment  of  the  pub¬ 
lic.  In  March,  1915,  the  Atlanta  Elqual  Suffrage  Association  pre¬ 
sented  a  program  consisting  of  a  recitation  of  “Mr.  Dooley  on 
Woman  Suffrage,”  a  speech  by  Mrs.  Rebecca  Latimer  Felton, 
and  a  motion  picture  entitled  “Your  Girl  and  Mine.”** 

In  the  smaller  cities  of  the  state,  suffrage  activities  were  similar 
to  those  in  Atlanta.  In  November,  1913,  the  Student’s  Qub  of 
Columbus  sponsored  a  lecture  by  Miss  Jean  Gordon.  Miss  Gordon 
said  that  woman  suffrage  was  “characteristic  of  the  great  wave 
of  democracy  that  is  sweeping  the  country”  and  predicted  that 
woman  was  “fast  coming  into  her  own.”  She  condemned  laws 
which  classed  women  with  criminals,  idiots,  and  insane  persons, 
and  said  that  no  self-respecting  woman  could  fail  to  resent  such 
laws.  She  described  the  success  of  equal  suffrage  in  Wyoming 
and  refuted  the  usual  objections  to  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
women.*’ 

Following  Miss  Gordon’s  talk,  fifty  Columbus  women  formed 
the  Equal  Franchise  League  of  Muscogee  County  with  Miss 
Annie  Bell  Redd  as  president.**  The  league’s  purpose  was  “to 
diffuse  among  the  general  public  a  wider  knowledge  and  a  deeper 
understanding  of  woman’s  plea  for  the  ballot.”  Its  membership 
was  open  to  any  white  person  of  good  character  who  believed  in 
equal  suffrage.  By  December,  1914,  the  league  had  123  members.** 

The  Muscogee  County  suffragists  sponsored  teas  at  which 
votes-for-women  talks  were  made.  They  gave  card  parties  and 

63.  AUanta  Conttitution,  March  10,  1915. 

64.  Woman’g  Journal,  XL VII  (February  6,  1916),  45. 

65.  Atlanta  Journal,  August  1,  1918. 

66.  Woman’t  Journal,  XLVI  (March  20.  1915).  91. 

67.  Columbus  Enquirer  Bun,  November  25,  1913. 

68.  rbid„  November  26,  1913. 

69.  Ibid.,  December  23,  1914. 
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tea  dances.  They  conducted  suffrage  schools  and  circulated  pe¬ 
titions.  They  sponsored  a  delicatessen  booth  at  the  city  market 
where  they  sold  home-cooked  cakes  and  bread.  In  1915  they  won 
first  prize  on  a  float  in  a  civic  parade,  and  in  1916  they  participated 
in  a  preparedness  parade.  They  brought  several  outstanding  speak¬ 
ers  to  Columbus.  Among  them  was  Mrs.  Desha  Breckinridge, 
a  prominent  Kentucky  suffragist;  Helen  Ring  Robinson,  a  state 
senator  in  Colorado;  and  Anna  Howard  Shaw. 

In  December,  1913,  a  group  in  Macon  organized  a  woman 
suffrage  association  with  Mrs.  (^1  H.  Fuller  as  president.^®  They 
established  headquarters  in  the  Lanier  Hotel  and  engaged  in  agi¬ 
tation  similar  to  that  in  other  cities.  Their  activities  included 
sponsoring  public  rallies  and  bringing  speakers  to  the  city. 

The  Savannah  Woman  Suffrage  Assc^ation  was  organized  in 
November,  19 14.’^  It  began  with  a  membership  of  about  one 
hundred  but  had  three  hundred  members  by  the  end  of  the  year.” 
Another  Savannah  organization  was  the  Chatham  County  Branch 
of  the  Equal  Suffrage  Party  of  Georgia.”  Both  conducted  suffrage 
work  in  that  city.  Augusta  organized  for  suffrage  the  same  year 
as  Savannah.  There  were  two  societies  there— the  Augusta  Equal 
Suffrage  Association  and  the  Equal  Suffrage  Party  of  Augusta. 
Both  advanced  the  cause  at  every  opportunity.  Among  the  smaller 
cities,  the  more  active  suffrage  centers  were  Rome,  Athens,  De¬ 
catur,  and  Waycross. 

Through  these  state  and  local  organizations  Georgia  women 
crusaded  continuously  for  enfranchisement.  They  tried  to  induce 
the  state  legislature  to  favor  their  cause  but  failed  to  win  conces¬ 
sions  from  that  body.  Finally,  after  the  ratification  of  the  federal 
woman  suffice  amendment,  they  were  permitted  to  vote  and 
hold  office  in  Georgia. 


70.  Macon  Ifewa,  December  10,  191S. 

7L  Colnmbna  Enquirer  Bun,  NoTember  22,  1914. 

72.  Woman’ $  Journal,  XLY  (December  12,  1914),  226. 
72.  Ibid.,  XL.VI  (Pebruary  6,  1915),  42. 


The  Origins  of  the  Industrial  Revolution 
In  Georgia:  Cotton  Textiles,  1810-1865 

By  Richard  W.  Griffin* 

The  turbulent  era  of  the  American  Revolution  and  the 
Napoleonic  Wars  had  cataclyanic  effect  on  the  thoughts  and 
deeds  of  Americans.  Social,  as  well  as  political,  institutions  of  the 
world  were  shaken  by  the  impact  of  the  Revolutionary  fervor 
of  the  age.  The  dynamic  action  resulting  from  so  profound  an 
upheaval  soon  found  expression  in  the  Industrial  Revolution  and, 
faced  with  a  revolt  which  was  reflected  in  all  areas  of  life,  the 
exclusive  agrarian  thought  patterns  of  the  past  inevitably  began 
to  crumble. 

While  the  home  manufacturing  of  a  vanishing  age  were  suitable 
for  austere  war-time,  growth  of  population  and  increasing  spe¬ 
cialization  accelerated  the  vigorous  and  growing  demand  for  more 
efficient  and  productive  types  of  industry.  Alexander  Hamilton 
whose  intellect  led  him  to  a  prescience  and  understanding  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  his  rime,  anticipated  the  compelling  need  for  a  New 
South;  this  comprehension  of  future  needs  is  evidenced  in  his  writ¬ 
ings  in  1775  and  later  long  before  Henry  Grady  was  bom.  He 
realized,  as  did  few  of  his  contemporaries,  that  the  cotton  mills 
should  have  proximity  to  the  cotton  fields,  the  two  being  mu¬ 
tually  dependent.  It  is  not  strange,  then,  that  a  Georgia  which 
gave  rise  to  the  revolutionary  cotton  gin  should  also  lead  as  a 
pioneer  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton. 

Industrial  expansion,  as  a  reflection  of  the  changing  political 
pattern,  received  its  first  impetus  when  the  South  was  suddenly 
cut  off  from  the  preferred  manufactured  cloth  of  Great  Britain. 
Forced  by  the  Embargo  and  the  War  of  1812  to  find  a  local 
substitute  for  cotton  products.  Southerners  accepted  the  solution 
provided  by  profit-hungry  entrepreneurs  who  were  willing  to 
attempt  factory  manufacture  of  cotton.  Although  these  early  ef- 

•A  member  of  the  Hletonr  Department,  Alabama  Polytechnic  Inatitnte, 
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forts  in  Georgia  were  small  and  existed  only  while  a  monopoly 
was  retained  by  the  initiators  of  the  system,  they  represented  the 
first  necessary  step  beyond  hand  loom  and  spinning  wheel- 
methods  which  had  previously  satisfied  the  immediate  needs  of 
individual  families. 

Jacob  Gre^,  uncle  and  guardian  of  the  more  famous  William 
Gregg,  was  the  pioneer  cotton  manufacturer  in  Georgia.  In  i8io, 
after  a  successful  career  as  a  watchmaker  in  Virginia,  he  moved 
to  the  banks  of  Little  River;  here,  at  Whatley’s  grist  mill— midway 
between  Madison  and  Monticello— he  built  much  of  his  own  ma¬ 
chinery,  manufacturing  yam  until  i8i6. 

This  minute  factory  was  profitably  operated  for  the  six  years 
it  was  in  existence.  British  merchants,  in  an  attempt  to  destroy  such 
budding  mills  and  recover  their  supremacy  in  the  American  market, 
began  dumping  their  superior  and  cheaper  goods  in  the  South. 
Gregg  was  soon  defeated  by  these  tactics  and,  bankrupt,  was 
forced  out  of  business.^ 

The  second  cotton  mill  in  Georgia  was  established  near  Wash¬ 
ington,  Georgia,  at  the  same  spot  where  Eli  Whimey  first  operated 
a  full-scale  cotton  gin.  Here  a  Savannah  merchant  named  John 
Bolton,  in  paitnership  with  Matthew  Talbot  and  John  Schley, 
built  a  factory  with  i6o  spindles  at  a  cost  of  $1,700.  This  mill  em¬ 
ployed  hand-weavers  from  Long  Cane,  South  Carolina,  to  weave 
fifty  yards  of  cloth  daily.  The  company  sold  this  cloth  at  prices 
ringing  from  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar  per  yard.  Doubtless  the  ex¬ 
cessive  cost  of  the  goods  and  the  post-war  competition  account  for 
the  abandonment  of  this  project  about  1816.* 

These  harbingers  of  future  industry  in  Georgia  were  both  arti¬ 
ficial  and  unenduring,  and  provide  interest  primarily  because  of 
the  early  date  of  the  undertakings.  This  stage  is,  however,  sig¬ 
nificant  for  its  possible  influence  on  the  later  career  of  William 
Gregg  and  the  experience  it  gave  John  Schley,  who  about  1828 
pioneered  the  permanent  renaissance  of  the  cotton  industry  in 
Georgia. 

T” “William  Gregg  of  South  Carolina,”  In  DeBotD’$  Review,  X  (March, 
1861),  348;  Niles’  Register,  VI  (July  8,  1814),  323,  citing  the  census  of  1810. 

2.  DeBow's  Review,  XIV  (May,  1853),  611;  Georgia  Statesman  (Saran- 
nah),  July  10,  1828. 
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For  two  decades  after  the  War  of  1812  little  interest  was  evinced 
in  cotton  manufacture  in  this  or  any  of  the  other  Southern 
states;  it  being  a  period  of  great  agricultural  prosperity,  men  of 
wealth  were  not  disposed  to  risk  capital  in  such  speculative  in¬ 
vestments.  But  in  the  eighteen  twenties,  however,  a  growing  ag¬ 
ricultural  prostration  was  evidenced  by  a  rapid  decline  in  the  price 
of  cotton  and  planters  and  their  associates— cotton  factors,  bankers, 
shippers  and  other  businessmen— viewed  the  declining  prosperity 
with  increasing  alarm.  Symptomatic  of  the  conditions  was  the 
rapid  emigration  of  planters  and  farmers  from  the  older  soudi- 
eastem  states  to  the  rich  cotton  lands  of  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Texas.  The  growing  instability  forc^ 
more  thoughtful  Georgians  to  seek  a  means  of  keeping  their 
citizens  and  wealth  at  home.  Offering  new  investment  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  new  ways  of  earning  a  livelihood  seemed  to  be  the 
only  way  of  preserving  some  part  of  their  accustomed  way  of 
life. 

In  1827-1828  deBnite  signs  were  shown  that  both  individuals 
and  state  governments  were  displaying  heightened  interest  in 
a  diversified  economy.  Groups  of  interested  citizens  in  both 
Georgia  and  North  Carolina  were  asking  their  respective  legis¬ 
latures  to  investigate  the  opportunities  for  the  establishment  of 
cotton  manufactures.  In  Georgia  the  aim  was  to  enlist  the  aid  of 
the  state  in  proving  the  utility  of  slave  labor  in  industrial  enter¬ 
prises,  and  a  memorial  requesting  such  action  did  not  fall  on  deaf 
ears.* 

The  desire  to  find  profitable  employment  for  surplus  capital, 
as  well  as  the  controversy  over  the  Tariff  of  1828,  stimulated 
much  debate  as  to  the  propriety  of  Georgia  becoming  an  indus¬ 
trial  state.  Many  Georgians  of  wealth  and  property,  who  were 
soon  to  form  the  nucleus  of  the  Whig  Party,  encouraged  and 
supported  entrepreneurs  in  their  plans  to  start  cotton  factories. 
At  the  same  time  newspapers  in  Savannah,  Augusta,  Miledgeville, 
and  in  other  Georgia  towns  noted  with  great  interest  the  advance 
of  the  cotton  mill  campaign. 

S.  The  Arkaneat  Oczette  (Little  Rock),  February  18,  1828. 
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It  was  reported  that  a  competent  judge  found  the  falls  above 
Augusta  eminently  suitable  to  furnish  water  power  for  cotton 
mills  and  other  types  of  manufactures,  his  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  building  a  cotton  factory  there  being  about  forty  thousand 
dollars.  Such  evidence  provided  sufficient  indication  that  Geor¬ 
gians  should  turn  from  unprofitable  cotton  culture,  as  “the  road 
to  prosperity  and  wealth  lies  plain  and  direct  before  us!”  The 
view  was  current  that  the  introduction  of  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  bagging  alone  would  retain  $250,000  annually  in  circula¬ 
tion  in  the  state,  an  amount  which  at  that  time  was  being  spent 
in  other  states  for  hemp  bagging.* 

The  manufacturing  spirit  caught  on  quickly,  notices  of  pro¬ 
jected  cotton  mills  appearing  with  growing  frequency.  Even 
in  the  state  capital  there  were  in  the  process  of  organization,  two 
mills  designed  to  make  bagging,  negro  doth  and  sheeting.  A  Sa¬ 
vannah  mercantile  house  had  an  agent  buy  a  site  at  Indian  Springs 
for  the  erection  of  a  cotton  mill,®  while  in  1828  John  Schley— 
already  noted  for  his  part  in  Georgia’s  second  cotton  factory— 
went  North  to  examine  and  purchase  the  latest  machinery  for  a 
factory  in  Jefferson  County.®  He  made  the  long  and  arduous 
journey  by  stage  coach  on  the  “Alligator  line”  from  Augusta  to 
Philadelpl^.  Here  he  secured  the  necessary  equipment,  which 
was  sent  by  sea  and  land  transport,  and  which  was  immediately  put 
to  work  making  30-inch  negro  osnaburgs.  This  factory  operated 
for  many  years  under  various  names  and  at  several  locations 
before  it  was  fmally  called  Belleville  Factory  and  situated  on 
Butler’s  Creek  near  Augusta.  The  later  addition  of  a  dye-house 
enabled  the  company  to  manufacture  stripes,  plaids,  and  blue  and 
brown  denims.’ 

The  excitement  over  cotton  mills  inspired  nearly  all  of  the 
newspapers  of  Georgia  to  a  discussion  of  the  problems  and  ef¬ 
forts  involved.  Many  editors  felt  that  such  enterprises  were  no 

4.  Georgia  Courier  (Aoxnita),  Jan*  IS,  1818,  cltlnc  the  Sarannah  Mer¬ 
cury. 

6.  HlUiborooxh  (N.  C.)  Recorder,  July  IS,  1818,  cltlnc  the  Mllledcerllle 
Btate  and  Patriot.  Aasoclated  with  Schley  were  Colonel  Seaborn  Jonee  and 
Daniel  Hook. 

6.  National  InteUigeneer  (Washlncton.  D.  C.),  July  14,  1818. 

7.  Augntta  (American  Onlde  Series,  Ansnsta,  1988),  18. 
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longer  experimental,  having  been  proven  practicable  by  experi¬ 
ence  of  cotton  manufacturers  in  other  Southern  States.  It  was 
generally  agreed  that  the  many  advantages  of  the  whole  region- 
excellent  water  power,  suitable  white  and  slave  labor,  cheap  cotton, 
inexpensive  food,  and  labor  stability— gave  it  a  clear  superiority 
over  the  North.* 

The  agitation  against  the  tariff  led  the  editor  of  the  Macon 
Telegraph  to  rebuff  the  contentious  elements,  saying: 

If  instead  of  the  violent  and  useless  ranting  against  the  tariff  which 
some  discontented  spirits  are  attempting  to  sdr  up  in  many  parts  of 
the  country,  we  were  to  set  to  work  actively  in  the  business  of 
manufacturing  our  own  articles,  and  raising  our  own  means  of  sub¬ 
sistence  at  home,  we  should  have  a  preventive  in  our  power  that 
could  more  effectively  shield  us  against  any  ill  effects  of  diis  mistaken 
policy,  than  all  the  newspaper  rant  and  seditious  resolutions  that  would 
fill  the  most  ponderous  folio!* 

The  suggestion  was  presented  that  most  of  the  interior  counties 
of  the  state  were  eminently  suited  for  factories.  Georgia  had  every 
advantage  to  induce  its  citizens  and  out-of-state  rinanders  to  invest 
capital  in  cotton  mills.  But  entrepreneurs  were  warned  that  they 
should  not  try  to  begin  on  too  large  a  scale  in  order  to  rival  New 
Elngland,  instead  allowii^  their  business  to  grow  as  the  demand 
for  their  products  increased.  The  people  were  urged  to  get  out 
their  spinning  wheels  and  looms  left  over  from  the  war,  in  addition 
to  “judidous  establishments  erected  on  our  water  courses  for 
the  manufactory  of  such  cotton,  coarse  fabrics  as  could  always 
pay  a  handsome  profit  whether  the  Tariff  Act  be  repealed  or 
continued.”  Such  efforts  as  these,  it  was  felt,  would  contribute 
to  the  prosperity  and  rinandal  independence  of  Georgia.** 

In  1829  the  organization  of  the  Athens  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany  renewed  the  controversy.  In  printing  an  item  about  this 
factory  the  editor  of  the  Charleston  Mercury  said  he  did  so  only 
in  rile  interest  of  news  and  not  because  he  approved  of  such 

t.  Hllliborooxh  (N.  C.)  Recorder,  Angtut  tO,  1828. 

8.  Nile*’  RegUter,  XXXV  (S«pt«mb«r  8.  1888),  20. 

l(k  Hllltboroaah  (N.  C.)  Recorder,  S«pt«inb«r  17,  1828,  eitlnx  the  Geor¬ 
gia  OonetUationatUt  (AocutA). 
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enterprises.  He  said  further  that  “we  depreciate  the  introduction 
of  the  manufacturing  spirit  in  the  South,  as  calculated  to  diminudi 
our  strength  in  relation  to  the  tariff,  if  not  to  fix  the  odious 
system  upon  us.”  The  intimation  was  that  such  efforts  weakened 
the  unity  of  the  South  in  resisting  aggression  on  its  institutions. 
The  reaction  of  the  National  Intelligencer y  edited  by  a  North 
Carolinian,  to  such  outbursts  was  that  some  Southerners  had  so 
“obstinate  an  antipithy”  to  industry  that  they  were  not  satisfied 
merely  to  object  but  went  so  far  as  to  discourage  others  who 
were  interested  in  building  cotton  factories.^^ 

The  editor  of  the  newspaper  in  Athens  was  almost  apologetic 
when  he  announced  that  several  citizens  of  the  town  were  starting 
a  factory,  but  assured  his  readers  that  it  was  done  only  in  self 
defense  and  that  the  proprietors’  views  of  the  tariff  “have,  by  no 
means  undergone  a  change;  that  their  project  is  certainly  not  to 
give  countenance  to  a  system  which  they  have  always  denounced.” 
Nonetheless  the  builders  were  wished  success  in  their  ventures. 
This  was  to  be  an  extenave  factory  of  four  and  a  half  stories, 
to  contain  one  thousand  spindes  and  thirty  looms.  One  of  the 
associates  was  from  Massachusetts  and  was  in  charge  of  securing 
the  machinery  in  sufficient  time  for  the  mill  to  begin  operations 
in  December,  1829.“ 

The  almost  unstemmed  tide  of  emigration  to  the  west  soon 
promoted  a  deeper  change  of  view,  even  in  reactionary  Charleston. 
Writers  here  pictured  the  Southeast  as  a  ri^g  industrial  section, 
and  there  was  a  growing  acceptance  of  the  fact  that  only  by 
development  of  this  type  of  economy  could  the  “slaveholder  .  .  . 
compete  with  the  virgin  soil  of  the  new  states.”  Industry,  it  was 
opined,  would  create  new  markets  for  diversified  agriculture  and 
would  rapidly  increase  the  population  in  the  South  Atlantic  States. 
The  rapidly  growing  prosperity  and  success  of  Georgia  cotton 
mills  helped  to  form  the  basis  for  such  predictions.^*  A  year  later, 

11.  national  Intelligencer  (WashioKton,  D.  C.),  April  18,  1829,  citing  the 
Charleeton  (S.  C.)  Mercury. 

12.  The  Athenian  (Athene,  Oa.),  March  24,  1829.  Promoters  of  this  com¬ 
pany  were  William  Dearing,  John  Nesbit,  Major  Abraham  Walker,  Judge 
Anguetin  S.  Clayton,  and  Captain  John  Johnson  of  Massachusetts. 

IS.  Nilet’  RegUter,  LXV  (August  31,  1833),  4,  citing  the  Charleston  (S. 
C.),  Irishman  and  Southern  Democrat. 
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in  1834,  a  foreign  visitor  to  Georgia  noted  that  the  valuable  water 
power  of  the  Chattahoochie  at  G)luinbus,  Georgia,  was  being 
harnessed  to  operate  cotton  mills.^* 

A  favorable  attitude  toward  cotton  factories  was  rapidly  grow¬ 
ing  in  all  the  Southern  states  and  especially  in  Georgia.  The  de¬ 
struction  of  the  Athens  Factory  caused  much  dismay,  for  die 
loss  of  the  $40,000  investment  was  costly.  Hezekiah  Niles  was 
especially  concerned,  “for  the  reason  that  we  have  regarded  every 
cotton  mill  established  in  the  South  as  a  machine  for  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  many  to  favor  the  domestic  industry  of  the  country— 
by  seeing  the  good  effects  of  such  mills  ...  in  affording  employ¬ 
ment  to  the  labouring  poor.”^*  Such  industry  was  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  meaningful  even  to  die  poor  folk  of  Georgia.  An  eye¬ 
witness  of  the  burning  of  the  Elatonton  Mill  reported  that  “the 
shrieks  of  the  women  and  children,  when  they  witnessed  the 
destruction  of  the  property,  from  which  they  derived  their  daily 
sustenance  were  distressing  in  the  extreme.”  This  mill  employed 
125  men,  women  and  children  and  supplied  the  surrounding  coun¬ 
try  with  yam  and  cloth.^* 

The  growth  and  advancement  of  Georgia’s  cotton  industry 
was  such  that  by  1834  a  factory  at  Augusta  was  manufacturing 
its  own  spindle  frames  in  its  machine  shop.^^  In  many  parts  of 
the  state,  where  there  was  plentiful  water  power,  more  and  more 
men  were  experimenting  with  the  manufacture  of  the  staple.  Near 
Atlanta,  Roswell  King  and  other  local  citizens  built  a  spinning 
and  weaving  factory.^* 

The  growth  of  industry  was  all  but  phenomenal  in  the  twelve 
years  after  1828.  The  cenus  of  1840  listed  nineteen  cotton  mills 

14.  C.  D.  Artwedson,  The  United  States  and  Canada  (2  toIs.,  London, 
1824),  II.  6. 

16.  NUes’  Register,  LXYII  (October  4,  1834),  65. 

16.  The  Georgia  Journal  (MilledgeTille),  March  17,  1840.  The  owners  of 
this  mill  were:  John  O.  Lamsden,  A.  D.  Oateswood,  S.  B.  Marshall.  Samnel 
Voles,  and  Joseph  Flournor. 

17.  Hlllsborongh  (N.  C.)  Recorder,  October  15,  1834,  ciUng  the  Augusta 
(Ga.)  Coarier. 

18.  S.  B.  O.  Temple,  First  Hundred  Years  A  Short  History  of  Cobb  County, 
itt  Georgia  (Atlanta,  1935),  115.  The  owners  were:  Roswell  King,  Barring¬ 
ton  King,  Ralph  King,  John  Dnnwoody,  James  8.  Bullock,  Henry  Atwood, 
and  the  heirs  of  Bayard  E.  Hand. 
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with  42,589  spindles,  779  employees,  and  two  dye-houses;  these 
were  capitalized  at  $573,835,  with  an  annual  product  value  of 
$304,342.^*  The  cotton  textile  industry  of  Georgia  had  come 
of  age,  being  now  permanently  established  as  a  part  of  the  local 
scene.  Although  the  worst  fears  of  the  Charleston  Mercury  and 
many  planters  were  realized,  other  vocal  elements  looked  with  a 
less  jaundiced  eye  on  the  industrial  development.  The  Savannah 
Republican,  speaking  up  strongly  in  favor  of  the  protective  tariff, 
said: 


Conntiee 

Number  of 
mills 

Number  of 
spindles 

Value  of 
products 

Hands 

Capital 

Carroll 

4 

54 

642 

6 

336 

Clarke 

8 

6.680 

180.000 

220 

200.000 

Cobb 

1 

480 

6.000 

28 

45.000 

Oreene 

1 

87.000 

? 

7 

T 

Heiur 

1 

384 

6.700 

17 

8.500 

Muscogee 

1 

1.600 

80.000 

60 

60.000 

Newton 

1 

896 

? 

36 

30.000 

Putnam 

1 

8.800 

50.000 

111 

75.000 

Richmond 

8 

8.000 

60.000 

100 

81.000 

Upson 

8 

1.780 

52.400 

76 

74.000 

Warren 

8 

1.185 

? 

125 

t 

Protective  Dudes.— This  subject  of  late  years  has  been  made  as 
complete  a  bug-bear  as  possibly  can  be,  but  the  cry  of  the  accursed 
Tariff  is  rung  through  all  its  exchanges.  It  becomes  the  people  of  the 
South  to  examine  this  matter  for  themselves,  and  not  import  opinion 
on  a  subject  of  vital  importance  to  them,  and  which  they  should 
w^h  in  the  scale  of  their  own  interests,  regardless  of  prejudice. . . . 

Ine  views  of  Southern  people  has  been  much  changed  of  late 
years,  and  they  do  not  view  protective  duties  with  quite  as  dis¬ 
tempered  an  eye— for  their  own  factories  are  growing  up.  .  . 

Other  similar  /lews  were  expressed  which  likewise  noted  a 
great  change,  daring  the  course  of  the  previous  ten  years  in  the 
public’s  attitude  toward  the  tariff.  The  average  citizen  had  begun 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  advocacy  of  free  trade  views  had 
done  nothing  for  the  South,  and  blamed  the  lingering  depression 
on  the  failure  of  Southerners  to  attain  self-sufficiency.  One  writer 
expressed  the  opinion  that  “we  do  not  encourage  home  manufac¬ 
tures,  and  tiierefore  task  all  our  energies,  and  them  in  vain,  to  pay 

19.  Compendimm,  of  the  Sixth  Genet  (Waablncton.  1841),  86Stt. 

80.  The  New  York  Tribut,  Jvij  88.  1841.  dting  the  SeTaniiAh  (Or.)  Re- 
jmbliean. 
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for  those  of  which  the  main  part  could  be  produced  among  our¬ 
selves.”” 

Between  1840  and  1849  three  Britons  visited  Georgia  and  made 
known  their  views  on  the  growth  of  the  cotton  industry.  James 
Montgomery,  the  earliest  visitor,  noted  the  expansion  of  the  indus¬ 
try  in  most  parts  of  the  state,  commenting  especially  on  the  mills 
of  Augusta  and  Columbus.  He  at  the  same  time  noted  similar 
encouraging  signs  in  all  the  Southern  states.”  J.  S.  Buckingham, 
who  was  in  the  state  in  1842,  made  a  more  careful  study  of  cotton 
manufacture.  Two  large  mills  at  Augusta,  operating  by  water 
power  and  making  only  yam  attracted  his  attention.  Employees 
here  were  almost  entirely  drawn  from  the  white  race.  He  also 
found  “in  the  interior  of  the  state,  a  number  of  poor  families,  to 
whom  this  occupation  is  a  great  relief.” 

At  Athens  there  were  three  cotton  factories  producing  yams 
and  cloth  for  local  consumption.  These  mills,  according  to  Buck¬ 
ingham,  gave  employment  to  three  hundred  persons,  about  equally 
divided  between  slaves  and  poor  whites.  One  mill  owned  its  own 
slaves  and  the  other  two  hired  them  at  a  monthly  wage  from  local 
planters.  “There  is  no  difficulty  among  them  on  account  of  color, 
the  white  girls  working  in  same  room  and  at  the  same  loom  with 
black  girls;  and  boys  of  each  color,  as  well  as  men  and  women, 
working  together  without  apparent  repugnance  or  objection.  .  . .” 
The  slaves  were  said  to  be  as  easily  trained  as  white  operatives, 
but  a  complaint  was  expressed  that  they  were  more  expensive  to 
employ.  The  planters  in  the  region  hired  them  out  at  the  pre¬ 
vailing  wages  for  whites— seven  dollars  a  month— with  the  mill- 
owners  having  to  feed  and  shelter  them.  White  laborers,  who 
were  scarce,  were  forced  to  maintain  themselves  on  the  wages 
they  received  from  the  mill.  It  was  the  fervent  hope  of  all  the 
factory  owners  that  immigration  would  bring  sufficient  white 
people  into  the  region  so  they  could  dispense  with  hiring  slaves. 

Buckingham  found  many  agrarian  people  in  the  area  who  bitterly 
abhorred  the  influence  of  factories  on  the  “health,  morals,  and 

11.  Baltimore  (Md.)  Patriot  and  Commercial  Advocate,  March  S,  1841, 
eitlna  the  SaTannah  Oeorgian. 

11.  Jameo  Montcomery  The  Cotton  Manufacture*  of  the  United  State* 
of  America  (Olascow,  1840),  188-89. 
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social  happiness”  of  the  poorer  classes.  He  described  the  workers 
as  “miserably  pale  and  unhealthy;  and  they  are  said  to  be  very 
short-lived,  the  first  symptoms  of  fevers  and  dysentaries  in  the 
autumn  appearing  chiefly  among  them  at  the  factories,  and  sweep¬ 
ing  numbers  of  them  off  by  death.  . . The  better  class  of  people, 
he  said,  expressed  the  wish  that  the  factory  system  could  be  kept 
in  Europe,  or  at  least  the  South  could  remain  entirely  agricul¬ 
tural.** 

Sir  Charles  Lyell,  eminent  British  geologist,  was  the  third  ob¬ 
server.  In  noting  the  building  of  cotton  factories  at  Columbus, 
he  made  the  statement  that  the  most  immediate  result  was  the 
growth  of  pro-tariff  sentiment  on  those  interested  in  industry. 
The  mill-owners  of  Columbus,  in  order  to  make  factory  work 
more  congenial  for  the  white  population,  made  it  a  rule  to  ex¬ 
clude  Negroes  from  their  mills.  This  seemed  to  Lyell  to  be  incon¬ 
sistent,  as  in  his  opinion  the  most  highly  skilled  artisans  in  the 
region  were  Negroes.®* 

Regardless  of  the  carping  few,  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  public 
sentiment  regarding  the  desirability  of  cotton  mills.  The  financial 
success  of  those  who  built  mills  had  convinced  most  people  of 
their  advantages;  the  only  impediment  was  the  impossibility  of 
transferring  deeply  involved  capital  from  cotton  culture  to  its 
manufacture.®® 

Throughout  the  state  there  were  many  cotton  factories  of 
varied  sizes,  and  as  each  new  one  was  built  more  interest  was 
stimulated  in  the  industry.  In  1845  Savannah  lost  by  fire  Dr. 
Poullain’s  factory,  which  had  been  capitalized  at  over  sixty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  and  had  given  employment  to  three  hundred  of  the 
city’s  poor.®*  Although  fire  and  flood  took  their  toll  of  such 
enterprises,  groups  of  citizens  throughout  the  central  counties 
remained  undaunted  in  their  attempts  to  establish  similar  businesses. 

This  was  especially  true  throughout  the  1840’s,  when  the  price 

23.  J.  S.  Buckingham,  The  Slave  Statee  of  America  (2  toIb.,  London, 
1842).  I,  169;  II,  11M4. 

24.  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  A  Second  Vlall  to  the  United  Statee  (2  Tola.,  Lon¬ 
don,  1849).  II.  34. 

26.  Daily  National  Intelligencer  (Washington,  D.  C.).  NoTember  19,  1946. 

26.  Federal  Union  (MilledgeTllle),  April  1,  1846. 
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of  cotton  barely  covered  the  cost  of  its  cultivation.  Planters  were 
urged  to  sell  pan  of  their  lands  to  pay  their  debts,  investing  surplus 
capital  in  manufactories.*’  A  definite  movement  toward  greater 
investment  in  such  enterprises  was  seen  in  all  the  states  from 
Virginia  to  Louisiana.  Every  state  south  of  the  Potomac  was  turn¬ 
ing  increasing  attention  to  the  fabrication  of  iron,  wool,  and  es¬ 
pecially  cotton. 

Although  there  were  still  those  who  doubted  that  all  this  in¬ 
terest  in  industry  would  lead  to  any  good,  they  were  in  the  mi¬ 
nority  and  it  was  with  special  pride  that  Georgia  was  pointed 
out  as  being  the  foremost  states  in  erecting  proHtable  manufac¬ 
turing  centers.**  In  the  autumn  of  1847  there  were  twenty-eight 
cotton  factories  operating  in  fifteen  counties.** 

The  growing  industrial  interest  in  the  South  had  led  J.  D.  B. 
DeBow  to  establish  a  special  section  in  his  magazine,  in  recognition 
of  such  activities.  In  it  attention  was  drawn  to  the  fact  that  even 
the  smallest  village  might  become  an  industrial  center  if  there 
was  plentiful  water  power.  DeBow  was  also  during  this  period, 
urging  all  mill  owners  to  employ  the  younger,  more  tractable 
Negroes  as  a  means  of  relieving  planters  of  the  high  cost  of 
slaves.*® 

In  1848  there  were  thirty-two  cotton  mills  in  the  state,  repre¬ 
senting  a  total  investment  of  two  million  dollars  and  giving  direct 
support  to  over  six  thousand  operatives  and  their  families.  These 
mills  were  consuming  annually  nearly  twenty  thousand  bales  of 
cotton,  which  was  made  into  yam  and  cloth;  over  one-third  of 
this  was  sold  out  of  the  state,  some  going  as  far  as  China.*’  This 
information  was  secured  by  a  special  committee  of  the  Georgia 
legislature,  whose  purpose  was  to  examine  the  past  activities  and 
future  promise  of  cotton  manufacturers  in  the  state.  The  remark- 

S7.  Hillsborough  (N.  C.)  Recorder,  April  8,  1846,  citing  the  Georgia  Jour- 
fial  (Mllledgeville). 

28.  Daily  National  Intelligencer  (Washington,  D.  C.)  April  22,  1848,  clt^ 
Ing  the  Georgia  Journal  (MilledgeTille) ;  DeBoto’e  Review,  III  (March,  1847), 
198. 

29.  Hillsborough  (N.  C.)  Recorder,  August  20,  1847. 

SO.  DeBow' a  Review,  IV  (October,  1847),  258. 

31.  Scientific  American,  III  (January  29,  1848),  149;  The  Southerner 
(Richmond,  Va.),  January  SO,  1848. 
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able  industrial  growth  of  the  state  was  considered,  by  this  com¬ 
mittee,  to  be  the  direct  result  of  her  railway  expansion,  which 
provided  transportation  for  commodities  to  her  ports.  Augusta, 
with  its  three  cotton  factories,  was  proudly  acclaimed  as  a  budding 
Lowell  in  the  heart  of  the  South.** 

The  Southern  Cultivator  urged  all  classes  to  help  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  vital  industry.  Its  editor  said: 

Society  can  not  enjoy  the  highest  prosperity  and  exemption  from 
ignorance  and  crime,  until  it  shall  take  due  pains  to  protect  all  per¬ 
sons,  whether  black  or  white,  bond  or  free,  from  the  temptation, 
against  which  we  are  commanded  to  pray  that  we  be  not  led  into. 

To  neglect  the  poor,  and  despise  mechanical  pursuits,  will  be  pro¬ 
ductive  of  evils  from  which  planters  can  no  more  escape  than 
any  other  members  of  the  community.  The  peaceful  arts  and  a  di¬ 
versified  industry  can  not  be  dispensed  with  in  any  State  with  im¬ 
punity.** 

Parson  Brownlow  in  1849  proclaimed  Georgia  as  the  New 
England  of  the  South,  asserting  that  its  railroads,  factories,  and 
population  were  increasing  so  rapidly  as  to  soon  contest  the  eco¬ 
nomic  supremacy  of  Massachusetts.**  DeBow's  Review  published 
at  the  same  time  a  careful  listing  of  Georgia’s  growing  textile 
industry.** 


32.  Brownlow’ t  Whig  (Knoxyllle,  Tenn.),  January  30,  1848. 

38.  The  Southern  Cultivator,  VII  (November,  1849),  168. 

34.  Brownlow’t  Whig  (Knoxville,  Tenn.),  D^ember  1,  1849,  citing  the 
New  Orleans,  (La.)  Picayune. 

35.  DeBow’i  Review,  VII  (November,  1849),  454-55. 

“Planter's  Factory,  Upson  County;  Waynsman’s  Factory,  Upson  County; 
Thomaston  Factory,  Upson  County;  Columbus  Factory,  Muscogee  County; 
Outer’s  Factory,  Muscogee  County;  Winter’s  Factory,  Muscogee  County; 
Howard  Factory,  Muscogee  (bounty;  Coweta  Factory,  Muscogee  County;  Au¬ 
gusta  Factory,  Richmond  County;  Bellevlew  Factory,  Richmond  County; 
Richmond  Factory,  Richmond  County;  Princeton  Factory,  Clarke  County; 
Beaver  Dam  Factory,  Greene  County;  Anthony’s  Shoals  Factory,  Greene 
County;  Cedar  Shoals  Factory,  Newton  County;  Roswell  Factory,  Cobb 
County;  Nlckajack  Factory,  Cobb  County;  Rock  Mills  Factory,  Warren 
County;  Shoals  of  Ogechee  Factory,  Warren  County;  Sweet  Water  Factory, 
Campbell  County;  Milledgevllle  Factory,  Baldwin  County;  Planter’s  Fac¬ 
tory,  Butts  County;  Eaton  ton  Factory,  Putnam  County;  Troup  Factory, 
Troup  County;  Athens  Factory,  Troup  County  [«4c];  Georgia  Factory,  ’Troup 
County;  Scull  Shoals  Factory,  Greene  (bounty;  Broad  River  Factory,  Greene 
County;  Mars  Hill  Factory,  Troup  County;  McDonough  Factory,  Henry 
County;  High  Shoals  Factory,  Morgan  County;  Bowen’s  Factory,  Carroll 
County;  Trlon  Factory,  Chattooga  (bounty;  Houston  Factory,  Houston  CJoun- 
ty. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  requisite  amount  of  stock  has  been  subscribed 
for  one  factory  In  Macon,  one  In  Augusta,  one  in  Warren,  one  In  Morgan, 
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In  Macon  a  group  of  leading  citizens  had  contracted  for  a 
factory  to  operate  Hve  thousand  spindles  and  one  hundred  and 
thirty  looms.  During  the  same  period  the  Milledgeville  Factory 
although  in  operation  for  only  a  short  period  was  paying  its  stock¬ 
holders  a  semi-annual  dividend  of  ten  per  cent,  at  the  same  time 
increasing  the  size  of  the  mill.  The  King  family,  which  had  built 
the  first  mill  in  Cobb  County  in  1839,  was  in  1849  adding  a  second 
mill,  located  at  Roswell,  to  its  holdings.  In  the  same  year  Gover¬ 
nor  Charles  J.  McDonald  built  a  mill  of  equal  size  in  neighboring 
Campbell  County .**  DeBow  noted  that  there  were  cotton  mills  in 
process  of  construction  all  over  Georgia,  due  perhaps  to  the  fact 
that  many  of  those  already  operating  were  paying  quarteriy 
dividends  of  three  and  four  per  cent.” 

Alexander  H.  Stephens  stated  that  Georgia  had  in  1850  “thirty- 
six  cotton  factories  in  operation,  and  a  great  many  more  hastening 
to  completion— one  of  them  has,  or  soon  will  have,  ten  thousand 
spindles,  with  two  hundred  looms  capable  of  turning  out  eight 
thousand  yards  of  cloth  per  day.  The  yams  are  already  fmding 
their  way  to  the  markets  of  the  north  and  foreign  countries,  and 
the  day  is  not  distant  when  she  will  take  the  lead  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  as  well  as  the  production  of  the  great  staple.””  By  the  next 
year  the  list  had  grown  and  included  forty  cotton  nulls  which 
were  mnning  sixty  thousand  spindles  and  consuming  45,000  bales 
of  cotton.” 

John  G.  Gamble,  leading  cotton  mill  promoter  of  Florida, 
spoke  before  the  planter’s  convention  at  Macon  in  1852.  He  had 
urged  at  an  earlier  date  the  building  of  a  cotton  mill  in  every 
county  of  Florida.  At  Macon  his  advice  favored  the  establishment 
of  factories  to  give  employment  to  idle  slaves  and  poor  whites, 
thus  creating  new  markets  for  diversified  crops.  In  this  way  the 


one  in  Owinette.  and  one  In  Monroe.  Others  have,  no  doubt,  been  spoken 
of,  with  which  we  are  nnacqnalnted,  and  which  may  be  In  operation  In  the 
course  of  the  present  year.” 

36.  Daily  National  Intelligencer  (Washington,  D.  C.),  December  7,  1849; 
January  81,  1860;  The  ConetituiUmaliMt  (Angnsta),  May  28,  1850,  citing 
the  AUanU  Intelligencer. 

87.  Arkaneat  State  Gazette  and  Democrat  (Little  Rock),  Jane  28,  1850; 
DeBow’ z  Review,  YU  (June,  1850),  550. 

88.  Seiantific  American,  VI  (Jane  21,  1851),  820. 
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piney  wood  people  would  be  brought  together  where  they  could 
be  christianized  and  educated.  In  their  existing  state,  Gamble 
warned,  they  represented  the  greatest  curse  to  a  republic.** 

In  a  long  article  on  the  historic  development  of  the  textile  in¬ 
dustry  the  editor  of  the  New  Orleans  Frice-Current  stated  that 
it  was  time  for  the  South  to  realize  “that  the  term  of  her  ap¬ 
prenticeship”  to  the  North  had  ended.  He  pointed  to  the  un¬ 
equalled  activity  of  Georgia  as  an  example  for  all  other  states 
in  the  Soutn  to  follow.*® 

The  launching  of  state  fairs  also  gave  increased  publicity  to  the 
manufactures  of  the  state,  for  here  the  people  could  see  the  dis¬ 
plays  of  the  various  companies.  In  1853  the  Howard  Company, 
Macon  Factory,  and  Hootensville  Mill  each  won  an  award  for 
excellence  in  the  manufacture  of  osnaburgs,  sheetings,  and  cotton 
yams  respectively.  John  Linton,  agent  of  the  Athens  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company,  carried  away  four  awards  for  stripes,  kerseys, 
yams  and  tickings.*^ 

In  the  mid-fifties  DeBow  declared  that  Georgia  had  well  earned 
the  sobriquet  of  the  “Empire  State  of  the  South,”  and  he  con¬ 
gratulated  Georgia  planters  on  their  vision  in  leading  their  state 
to  the  forefront  in  successful  manufacturing  and  economic  di¬ 
versity.  He  saluted  the  unparalleled  success  of  the  Macon  Factory, 
which  was  then  earning  seventeen  per  cent  semi-annually  on  its 
capital,  and  observed  that  industrialism  was  the  real  and  only  way 
to  win  Southern  independence  from  the  North.** 

The  period  from  1851  to  1857  was  not  particularly  propitious 
for  the  manufacturers  of  cotton.  Within  these  years  the  price  of 
cotton  increased  so  rapidly  that  many  mills  were  forced  to  shut 
their  doors,  while  the  depression  of  1857  also  took  its  toll.  In  the 
last  few  years  of  the  decade  the  mounting  sectional  crisis  con¬ 
sumed  the  attention  of  all  the  leading  men  of  the  South, 
and  the  castigation  of  New  Englanders  as  factory  slave  drivers 
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caused  many  Southern  editors  to  refrain  from  any  mention  of  the 
rising  mills  in  Georgia. 

Although  they  shared  the  reversals  of  fortune  which  affected 
all  of  the  South,  the  two  most  prominent  centers  for  the  cotton 
industry  in  Georgia  were  Augusta  and  G)lumbus.  G>nsiderable 
interest  was  early  developed  in  building  a  large  cotton  mill  in 
Augusta  as  a  means  of  rehabilitating  the  declining  economy  of 
the  town.  Sufficient  interest  was  aroused  so  that  the  dozens  raised 
$500,000  for  the  construction  of  a  canal  to  convey  to  the  dty 
water  power  from  the  shoals  of  the  Savannah.  On  the  side  of  this 
canal  the  Augusta  Gimpany  built  its  Hrst  mill  in  1847.  Jabez 
Smith,  who  was  noted  for  his  part  in  making  Peterrf)urg,  Virginia, 
a  great  textile  center,  and  for  amilar  efforts  in  Norrfi  Carolina, 
expertly  supervised  the  construction.** 

This  mill,  despite  the  feeling  of  many  readents  that  sufAdent 
labor  could  never  be  secured,  enjoyed  an  almost  immediate  suc¬ 
cess.  When  the  foreboding  was  proved  unjustified  the  supporters 
of  the  enterprise  rejoiced. 

The  management  reported  that  there  were  more  applications 
for  employment  than  they  could  hire,  and  also  that  Georgia  girls 
were  showing  a  great  deal  of  ability  in  learning  the  various  ac¬ 
tivities  around  the  factory.**  The  prosperity  of  this  mill  was  so 
great  that  Augustans  were  clamoring  to  take  stock  at  above  par 
prices.  In  the  spring  of  1849  the  stockholders  voted  to  increase 
the  capital  of  the  company  from  $160,000  to  $360,000  to  enable 
those  who  wished  stock  to  satisfy  their  desire.  The  first  mill  was 
manufacturing  32,000  yards  of  cloth  per  week,  and  the  directors 
planned  to  use  the  additional  capital  to  build  a  second  and  large 
mill.**  In  the  fall  of  1850  the  original  stockholders  were  paid  a 
semi-annual  dividend  of  five  per  cent.** 

The  Augusta  Manufacturing  Company  was  the  third  of  three 
cotton  factories  established  in  Augusta:  It  had  a  capital  of  $400,000, 
operated  9,000  spindles  and  312  looms,  employed  210  hands,  and 
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had  a  total  production  of  72,000  yards  of  cloth.  The  Belleville 
Factory  was  the  oldest  mill  in  Augusta,  with  a  capital  of  $50,000 
and  employing  1 20  hands.  The  Richmond  Company  was  the  smal¬ 
lest,  having  a  capital  of  $33,000  and  operating  1,500  spindles  and 
40  looms,  with  about  170  hands.*’ 

The  Augusta  mills,  despite  early  success,  fell  into  serious  dif¬ 
ficulties  in  the  1850’s.  Mills  throughout  the  country  encountered 
similar  problems.  The  large  Augusta  enterprise  had  over-expanded 
its  facilities  and  was  forced  to  allow  its  new  mill  to  stand  idle 
because  of  the  shortage  of  waterpower.  The  failure  to  pay  divi¬ 
dends  caused  much  unrest  and  criticism  from  stockholders,  which 
led  William  D’Antignac,  president  of  the  company,  to  resign.** 

Frederick  L.  Olmsted  found  in  the  languishing  Augusta  Mill 
ample  support  for  William  Gregg’s  view  that  factories  should 
never  be  built  in  cities.  These  locations  were  said  to  have  a  de¬ 
generating  effect  on  workers,  and  Olmsted  supp>orted  the  opinion 
that  the  employees  were  a  motley  crew.** 

The  condition  of  the  company  here  grew  so  bad  that  stockhold¬ 
ers  in  the  country  wrote  to  the  Constitutionalist  inquiring  why  the 
mill  was  failing  when  the  other  two  near  the  town  were  unqualified 
successes.  There  seemed  to  be  no  answer  other  than  that  the  cash 
surplus  of  the  company  was  too  small  to  allow  it  to  operate  in 
a  businesslike  manner.*®  This  paper  reprinted  a  long  series  of 
articles  showing  that  the  great  weakness  of  the  Southern  mills 
was  the  lack  of  home  patronage.  The  failure  of  the  Augusta  Com¬ 
pany  was  said  to  have  “done  more  to  put  back  the  progress  of 
manufacturing  at  the  South,  than  any  other  failure  that  has  taken 
place.”  It  was  also  claimed  in  these  articles  that  twenty-five  or 
thirty  mills  failed  at  the  same  time  as  this  company.*’ 
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At  Gilumbus,  after  an  early  start,  the  cotton  industry  continued 
to  expand.  In  1845  a  lai^e  dam  was  built  across  the  river  with  a 
canal  to  bring  the  water  to  city  mill  sites.  The  planters  of  the 
interior  were  said  to  be  in  a  ferment  seeking  new  enterprises  in 
which  they  could  earn  more  on  their  capital.  “Some  are  resolved 
to  experiment  on  tobacco— others  on  silk— some  are  resolved  to 
increase  their  grain  crops,  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  flour 
.  .  .  or  preparing  at  once  to  engage  in  manufacturing.”®*  The 
completion  of  a  new  factory  in  Columbus  caused  much  excite¬ 
ment  and  aroused  the  prediction  that  “Columbus  will,  if  not  com¬ 
pare  advantageously  with  Lowell,  at  least  have  begun  the  good 
work  in  such  a  manner  as  to  place  beyond  conjecture  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  the  South’s  manufacturing  her  own  cotton  goods.”** 

The  Columbus  Enquirer  informed  the  public  lengthily  on  the 
progress  of  the  city’s  industrial  transition.  The  Troup  Factory, 
Howard  Mill,  Columbus  Company,  and  Coweta  Falls  Mill  were 
all  enjoying  great  prosperity.  The  feature  common  to  all  these 
factories  was  that  they  were  begun,  built  and  operated  by  South¬ 
ern  men,  and  in  most  cases  by  native  Georgians.*^  The  Columbus 
Factory  had  a  total  capital  of  $50,000,  and  although  during  the 
first  years  of  operation  it  was  reported  to  have  earned  no  profits, 
it  evidently  broke  even  while  producing  yam  and  osnaburgs.  The 
mill  employed  seventy  hands,  at  an  average  monthly  wage  of  nine 
dollars  in  addition  to  free  housing  in  the  mill  village.** 

Columbus  was  cited  as  one  of  the  leading  and  most  progresave 
cities  in  Georgia.  It  had  outstanding  business  and  professional  men 
with  much  civic  pride,  and  was  said  to  be  unparalleled  for  its 
enterprising  dtizens.  With  its  many  factories  in  addition  to  four 
cotton  mills  and  a  machine  shop  for  making  cotton  mill  machinery, 
Columbus  was  for  some,  the  leading  manufacturing  city  of  the 
state.**  The  total  capital  invested  in  manufactures  was  over  half 
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a  million  dollars^  and  the  industry  gave  employment  to  citizens, 
business  to  local  merchants,  and  a  market  for  the  food  crops  of 
planters  in  the  area— all  of  which  added  much  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  entire  region.*^ 

An  1850  record  of  the  cotton  mills  sheds  some  light  on  the 
manufacturing  enterprise  of  the  town  and  its  effect  on  the  work¬ 
ing  classes.  The  Coweta  Falls  Mill  operated  2,500  spindles  and 
44  looms,  which  produced  1,800  pounds  of  thread  and  1,800  yards 
of  cloth  daily.  The  company  employed  120  boys  and  girls  over 
the  age  of  twelve.  Tlie  supierintendent  of  the  mill  earned  $1,000 
annually,  while  the  wages  of  ordinary  hands  ran  from  $7.50  for  a 
spinner  to  $60  a  month  for  overseers.  Carter’s  Factory,  in  the 
process  of  erection,  was  valued  at  $100,000.  The  plans  called  for 
10,000  spindles  and  200  looms,  which  were  to  require  800  hands 
to  operate. 

The  Howard  Manufacturing  Company  was,  at  that  time,  the 
largest  mill  in  operation,  having  5,000  spindles  and  103  looms. 
This  mill  wove  15,000  yards  of  osnaburgs,  sheetings,  and  shirtings 
weekly.  The  wages  of  common  hands  ranged  from  twelve  to 
seventy-five  cents  a  day,  earnings  of  supervisors  went  as  high 
as  $2.50  a  day,  and  the  superintendent’s  pay  was  $900  a  year. 
The  annual  profits  of  these  nulls  varied  from  each  other  as  much  as 
ten  to  twenty  per  cent.  Their  labor  costs  were  not  entirely  based 
on  the  wages  paid  as  they  furnished  schools  and  churches  for 
the  edification  of  their  help.*" 

The  total  effect  of  industry  on  Columbus  and  Muscogee  County 
was  to  double  the  population  and  to  draw  more  capital  into  the 
area.  In  1851  the  tot^  investment  in  factories  had  risen  to  just 
under  one  million  dollars.**  In  the  establishment  of  manufactories 
of  cotton  there  had  been  expended  $360,000;  employment  was 
given  to  560  persons,  who  operated  14,636  spindles  and  nearly 
four  hundred  looms.** 
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In  1853  the  G)lumbus  mills  were  hit  hard  by  a  disastrous  flood 
which  closed  the  mills  for  many  weeks.  Although  the  owners 
suffered  serious  financial  reversals,  the  real  sufferers  of  this  tragedy 
were  the  employees.  They  were  thrown  out  of  work  for  a  loi^ 
period  of  time  with  no  wages  and  no  savings,  and  were  there¬ 
fore  immediately  destitute.*^  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  who  had 
little  good  to  say  for  the  South  or  any  of  its  work,  did  write 
that  the  citizens  of  Columbus  held  numerous  beneflt  entertain¬ 
ments  as  a  means  of  raising  money  for  the  relief  of  the  working 
class.** 

With  a  fairly  well-developed  nucleus  for  diversined  economy, 
Georgia  unknowingly  arrived  at  the  brink  of  disaster  in  i860. 
The  rapid  shift  from  peace  and  plenty  to  the  grim  realities  and 
shortages  of  war  must  have  dazed  even  the  most  sanguine  citizens 
of  the  state.  The  long  years  of  war  were  to  take  their  toll  of  the 
proud  cotton  industry— never  before  had  such  demands  been  placed 
on  an  economy  so  unprepared  for  all-out  effort. 

In  order  to  raise  and  equip  armies  the  Confederate  War  De¬ 
partment  presented  almost  insatiable  demands  for  cloth:  Uniforms, 
tents,  knapsacks,  were  among  the  hundreds  of  items  never  before 
needed.  TTie  editor  of  the  Richmond  Examiner  optimistically 
indicated  a  belief  that  the  many  Southern  mills  could  easily  meet 
the  demands  of  military  and  civilian  needs.  Its  editor  noted  that 
with  the  extensive  production  of  Georgia  mills  the  supplies  for 
250,000  soldiers  had  been  met;  and  that  in  the  year  1862  only 
about  half  as  much  would  be  needed,  which  would  leave  ample 
supplies  for  the  civilian  population.  The  mills  of  Georgia  were 
at  the  time  producing  473,500  yards  of  shirtings,  sheetings,  osna- 
burgs,  stripes,  drills,  and  denims  weekly,  in  addition  to  almost 
fifty  thousand  yards  of  woolens.  There  were  some  mills  makii^ 
only  yams,  and  these  were  being  manufactured  on  hand  looms 
into  cloth  to  meet  the  immediate  needs  of  many  families.  Under 
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these  circumstances  the  Examiner’s  view  was  that  there  would 
be  a  surplus  of  goods  rather  than  a  shortage.** 

As  the  war  progressed,  mill-owners  drove  their  machines  and 
men  as  hard  as  possible,  in  this  way  expanding  their  peacetime 
production  by  three  and  four  times.  T^ey  adapted  their  ma¬ 
chinery  to  make  supplies  needed  by  the  military,  one  Columbus 
factory  even  manufacturing  India  rubber  cloth  for  the  many 
rainproof  items  needed  by  the  army.  Local  mechanics  found  ways, 
under  the  pressure  of  war,  to  produce  makeshift  repairs  and  re¬ 
placements  for  machinery  wearing  out  under  the  strain.** 

The  Confederate  Government,  in  order  to  assure  needed  tex¬ 
tile  supplies  at  a  fair  price  to  the  public,  attempted— through  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  Exemption  Act— to  control  prices  and  exempt  from 
military  duty  workers  in  essential  industry.  This  act  excluded 
from  military  service  all  managerial  and  working  forces  of  such 
industry,  as  long  as  the  owners  charged  no  more  than  seventy- 
five  per  cent  profit  on  their  manufactures.  This  being  a  voluntary 
act,  many  owners  preferred  to  lose  workers  to  the  army  in  pref¬ 
erence  to  cutting  their  exorbitant  profits,  even  though  such  profi¬ 
teering  worked  a  hardship  on  their  more  unfortunate  neighbors. 

In  Georgia  the  prices  for  many  items  of  necessity  soon  ad¬ 
vanced  beyond  the  slim  means  of  the  poorer  people,  a  burden 
felt  with  special  severity  by  the  families  of  soldiers.  In  order 
to  eliminate  this  war-profiteering  the  Georgia  legislature  passed 
a  resolution  giving  the  governor  power  to  seize  “all  factories, 
tanneries  and  manufactured  articles  in  the  State,  unless  satisfactory 
arrangements”  were  made  to  secure  reasonable  prices.  The  legis¬ 
lature  established  a  maximum  price  for  leather,  shoes,  yam,  and 
cloth.  It  also  provided  that  if  it  was  necessary  to  seize  the  mills 
the  cfovcrnor  was  authorized  to  employ  operatives  and  retain  pos¬ 
session  until  “every  Georgia  soldier  is  furnished  with  a  good  pair 
of  shoes  and  a  good  suit  of  clothes.”  It  was  admitted  that  this 
was  a  harsh  act,  necessitated  only  by  the  “shivering  and  dying” 
sons  of  Georgia  who  were  forced,  while  fighting  for  the  South, 
to  stay  in  colder  sections  of  the  country.  The  factory  owners 
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had  only  to  accept  the  generous  terms  of  the  Ejtemption  Act  to 
avoid  these  penalties.** 

To  alleviate  the  growing  shortage  of  clothing,  the  legislature 
in  1862  appropriated  $60,000  to  purchase  an  interest  in  a  cotton 
card  manufacturing  company.  The  plan  was  to  use  the  labor  of 
the  prisoners  at  the  Georgia  penitentiary  to  duplicate  the  ma¬ 
chinery  of  the  factory,  and  then  make  cotton  cards  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  people  of  the  state.  With  such  aid  patriotic  women 
could  “speedily  clothe  themselves  and  their  gallant  troops  without 
seizing  the  mlils.** 

As  the  war  continued  the  scarcity  of  clothing  grew  so  serious 
that  the  Confederate  Government  made  arrangements  to  issue 
small  amounts  of  “yellow  cotton  cloth”  to  the  wives  of  soldiers.*^ 
Merchants  visiting  various  towns  trying  to  buy  cloth  found  that 
prices  were  outrageous  and  supplies  all  but  unobtainable.  The 
Augusta  mills  were  producing  after  the  middle  of  the  war  ex- 
cluMvely  for  the  government.** 

But  the  final  blow  was  yet  to  come  for  much  of  the  Georgia 
cotton  industry.  Already  harassed  by  the  excessive  demands  of 
war,  by  worn  out  equipment,  by  load  hostility  caused  by  high 
prices,  many  factories  were  to  suffer  complete  destruction  at  the 
hands  of  invading  troops.  All  the  mills  of  Columbus  were  destroy¬ 
ed  as  a  result  of  Wilson’s  Raid,  which  also  wreaked  havoc  in  Ala¬ 
bama  textile  centers.  Those  mills  unfortunate  enough  to  be  lo¬ 
cated  along  the  route  of  Sherman’s  march  were  likewise  left  in 
ashes. 

The  only  fortunate  aspect  of  the  war  was  the  survival  of  the 
human  resources  of  the  industry— owners,  managers,  and  workers— 
who,  having  escaped  the  Hnal  destruction,  were  available  to  re¬ 
build  this  industry,  as  a  veritable  phoenix,  from  its  ashes.  These 
were  the  people  who  were  to  lay  anew  the  foundations  of  a 
Georgia  textile  industry  which  would,  in  time,  humble  the  proud 
New  England  textile  barons  who  had  made  war  on  the  South. 
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The  Ruined  Railroads  of  the  Confederacy 

By  John  F.  Stover* 

The  Chief  Justice  eased  himself  into  the  sagging  seat  in  the 
old  mail  car  and  looked  through  the  broken  window  at 
the  North  Carolina  landscape.  It  was  May,  1865,  and  Salmon 
P.  Chase  and  his  party,  including  the  Washington  correspondent, 
Whitelaw  Reid,  had  just  boarded  a  “train”  which  Reid  described 
as,  “a  wheezy  little  locomotive  and  an  old  mail  agent’s  car,  with 
all  the  windows  smashed  out  and  half  the  seats  gone.”*  Chase  and 
his  friends  were  lucky  to  find  any  train  service  in  the  late  spring 
of  1865,  for  the  Confederate  railroads  were  in  as  crippled  and 
defeated  a  condition  as  the  Southern  armies  they  had  vainly 
sought  to  support  during  the  war.  Four  years  of  conflict  had 
completely  destroyed  or  crippled  over  half  of  the  railroads  of 
die  South,  with  a  loss  running  into  tens  of  millions  of  dollars. 
Twisted  rails,  burnt  ties,  destroyed  bridges,  gutted  depots,  and 
dilapidated  or  lost  rolling  stock  scattered  from  Virginia  to  Louisi¬ 
ana  was  the  heritage  of  the  typical  southern  railway. 

In  the  summer  and  fall  of  1865  three  Northerners  and  an  Flng- 
lishman  visited  the  devastated  Southern  states  and  experienced 
fully  the  rigors  of  travel  on  the  broken  Southern  railroads.  Elach 
man  subsequently  reviewed  his  trip  in  print:  Sidney  Andrews, 
The  South  Since  the  War  (Boston,  1866);  John  H.  Kennaway, 
On  Shemuxtis  Track:  or  the  South  After  the  War  (London, 
1867);  Whitelaw  Reid,  After  the  War:  A  Southern  Tour  (C^- 
cinnad,  1866);  and  John  T.  Trowbridge,  The  South:  A  Tour  of 
Its  Battlefields  and  Ruined  Cities  (Hai^ord,  1866). 

Although  the  four  men  did  not  start  their  travels  through  the 
interior  of  the  South  until  the  autumn  of  1865,  everyone  of  them 
reported  a  very  extensive  damage  which  the  railroad  companies 
had  barely  started  to  remove  and  repair.  Sidney  Andrews  in  his 
mid-September  visit  to  the  capital  of  South  Carolina  wrote:  “Co- 
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lumbia  is  in  the  heart  of  Destruction.  Being  outside  of  it,  you  can 
only  get  in  through  one  of  the  roads  built  by  Ruin.  Being  in  it, 
you  can  only  get  out  over  one  of  the  roads  walled  by  Desola¬ 
tion.”*  A  traveling  acquaintance  told  Andrews  that  during  the 
Sherman  raid  in  the  state  that  miles  and  miles  of  iron  rail  had 
phyacally  disappeared.*  Leaving  Columbia  by  stage  several  weeks 
Iter,  John  Trowbridge  traveled  along  side  a  portion  of  the  Char¬ 
lotte  and  South  Carolina  Railroad  destroyed  by  Sherman.  Here 
he  noted  that  the  destroying  parties  of  Sherman’s  Seventeenth 
Corps  had  used  a  variety  of  styles  in  destroying  the  rail,  including 
“ha^ins,”  corkscrews,  and  businesslike  twdsts.*  Back  in  St.  Louis 
General  Sherman  in  October,  1865,  told  the  visiting  Englishman, 
John  Kennaway,  about  one  of  Abraham  Lincoln’s  jokes  concern¬ 
ing  Sherman’s  march  north  from  Savannah:  “That  the  General 
had  been  flirting  wdth  Augusta,  embracing  Columbia,  and  now 
that  he  was  malung  approaches  to  Charlotte,  it  was  time  that  he 
should  be  giving  some  account  of  himself  to  Mrs.  Sherman.”* 
On  his  own  trip  from  Nashville  to  Atlanta,  Georgia,  Kennaway 
and  his  three  English  companions,  rode  the  Nashville  and  Chat¬ 
tanooga,  a  line  that  had  been  roughly  handled  by  both  sides 
during  the  war.*  Further  along  the  same  route,  from  Dalton  to 
Atlanta,  Whitelaw  Reid  noted  a  comparable  destruction  on  the 
line  of  the  Georgia  owned  Western  and  Atlantic.'^  Earlier  in  his 
spring  trip  with  Chief  Justice  Chase,  Reid  had  found  the  railroads 
of  Alabama  so  utteriy  impoverished  that  most  of  them  seemed  to 
face  certain  liquidation.* 

But  by  the  late  summer  of  1865,  most  of  the  railroads  were 
operating,  in  at  least  some  fashion,  a  major  portion  of  their  ori^nal 
routes.  In  October,  as  John  Kennaway  was  about  to  return  to 
New  York  Gty  by  a  northern  rail  route.  General  Sherman  in 
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his  headquarters  in  St.  Louis  convinced  the  Englishman  that  his 
party  could  return  to  the  Blast  by  the  railroads  of  the  Southern 
states.* 

Neither  Kennaway  nor  the  other  travelers  found  Southern  rail 
travel  to  be  fast.  Sidney  Andrews  spent  fourteen  weeks  in  the 
Carolinas  and  Geoi^a  and  claimed  to  have  traveled  over  more 
than  half  the  stage  and  rail  routes  of  the  three  states.^  As  a  travel¬ 
ing  correspondent  for  the  Boston  Advertiser  and  the  Chicago 
Tribuney  Andrews  reported  that  the  typical  Southern  train  aver¬ 
aged  only  eight  to  ten  miles  per  hour.“  Starting  his  major  over¬ 
land  trip  south  in  November,  Whitelaw  Reid  found  the  trains 
of  eastern  Virginia  to  be  a  little  faster,  perhaps  twelve  to  fifteen 
miles  per  hour.^*  However,  a  few  days  later  he  spent  twenty-two 
hours  in  covering  the  204  miles  from  Lynchburg  to  Bristol,  or  an 
average  of  only  nine  miles  per  hour.'*  The  writer  and  novelist 
from  Massachusetts,  John  T.  Trowbridge,  also  found  rail  travel 
north  of  Richmond  fairly  fast,  but  out  in  Tennessee  he  rode  the 
Nashville  and  Chattanooga  at  a  slow  eleven  miles  per  hour,  a 
figure  which  he  felt  was  typical  for  the  South.'*  All  four  men 
agreed  that  the  slow  speed  was  due  in  part  to  frequent  and  long 
stopis  for  wood  and  water.  At  one  long  water  stop  in  South 
Carolina,  Andrews  found  time  to  stroll  off  to  the  house  of  a 
planter.  Upon  discovering  that  Andrews  was  from  the  “kears,” 
the  planter  continued  that  he  had  heard  “that  the  kears  was  in 
trouble.  ’Pears  like  they  are  in  trouble  most  every  day.  My 
negroes  is  alius  stopping  in  their  work  to  run  off  and  see  what’s 
the  matter  with  ’em.”'*  Trowbridge  noted  that  at  one  wood  stop 
the  crew  had  to  bring  wood  out  of  the  forest  and  Kennaway  on 
a  slow  trip  down  to  Atlanta  reported  that  once  the  crew  took 
water  from  a  convenient  creek.'*  Kennaway  and  his  friends  had 
indeed  found  the  Southern  railroads  passable  but  they  were  happy 
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finally  to  reach  Baltimore  and  the  North  with  its  faster  and  more 
comfortable  rail  service.*’ 

Southern  rail  travel  in  the  months  after  Appomattox  was  not 
only  slow  but  expensive.  Sidney  Andrews  paid  $5.00  for  a  seventy- 
seven  mile,  seven-and-one-half  hour  trip  on  the  South  Carolina 
Railroad  in  September,  1865.**  He  found  travel  as  expensive  in 
North  Carolina  and  even  paid  ten  cents  per  mile  for  a  short 
twenty  mile  trip  into  Augusta,  Georgia.**  All  of  the  travelers 
would  agree  with  James  DeBow’s  observation  the  following 
February  that  Southern  rail  travel  was  not  only  uncomfortable 
but  at  rates  twice  those  of  pre-war.*®  Andrews,  Kennaway,  and 
Reid  all  noted  that  while  Southern  negroes  were  herded  into  the 
poorly  equipped  “nigger  cars,”  the  negroes  always  paid  full  fare. 
It  was  the  rare  negro  that  objected  to  such  segregation.** 

The  bad  condition  of  the  track  on  the  typical  Southern  line 
was,  of  course,  a  major  cause  of  the  slow  service.  In  rebuilding 
their  lines  the  destroyed  railroad  possessed  a  major  asset  in  the 
twisted  rail  strung  along  the  right  of  way.  Trowbridge  reported 
that  the  Central  Railroad  of  Georgia  figured  its  extensive  col¬ 
lection  of  twisted  iron  was  worth  two-thirds  the  cost  of  new  rail. 
He  also  noted  that  in  the  four  month  interval  between  his  two 
visits  to  North  Carolina,  the  Petersburg  Railroad  just  north  of 
Weldon  had  straightened  out  and  relaid  several  miles  of  bent 
rails.**  South  of  Weldon,  while  riding  a  night  train,  the  English¬ 
man,  Kennaway,  found  the  rails  so  worn  and  the  track  so  rough 
that  he  was  awakened  time  and  time  again,  thinking  the  train  was 
off  the  track.**  Earlier  in  his  trip,  while  riding  the  Georgia  Rail¬ 
road  from  Atlanta  to  Augusta,  Kennaway’s  attention  was  drawn 
to  a  sign  on  the  comer  of  the  crowded  car;  “Passengers  are  posi¬ 
tively  forbidden  to  ride  upon  the  tops  or  platforms  of  cars.  From 
the  defective  condition  of  the  track  the  cars  are  very  likely  to 
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run  off,  in  which  case  the  danger  to  passengers  is  much  increased 
in  such  a  position.  GEORGIA  RAILWAY.”** 

Later  in  the  vdnter  while  Trowbridge  was  traveling  over  the 
relaid  iron  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  Geor^a  a  local  citizen  told 
the  New  Elngland  author:  “General  Grant  and  his  staff  passed 
over  this  road  a  short  time  ago,  and  as  they  went  jolting  along 
in  an  old  box  car,  on  plain  board  seats,  they  seemed  to  think  it 
was  great  fun;  they  said  they  were  riding  on  Sherman’s  hairpms.*^ 
Further  west,  in  Mississippi,  Whitelaw  Reid  found  the  track  no 
smoother.  Of  a  trip  between  Jackson,  Mississippi  and  Grand  Junc¬ 
tion,  Tennessee,  over  the  Mississippi  Central,  Reid  remembered 
a  most  dismal  night  of  thumping  over  broken  rails  in  which  the 
lurching  car  seemed  to  be  trying  to  imitate  the  course  of  the 
twisted  rails  left  behind  by  Yankee  raiders.**  Reid  also  reported 
that  on  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Railroad  east  of  Bristol,  the 
passengers  made  loud  complaints  at  the  slow  speed  of  only  nine 
miles  per  hour,  but  a  glance  at  the  track  from  the  rear  platform 
was  sufficient  to  silence  the  growlers.  Crushed  rails,  occasional 
gaps  where  a  stone  was  inserted,  fresh  ballasting  and  rough  pine 
trestlework  were  substantial  reasons  for  the  slow  progress  of  the 
train.”  The  general  poor  condition  of  the  Southern  track  plus 
the  use  of  unreliable  and  dilapidated  rolling  stock  and  motive 
power  made  it  easy  for  Sidney  Andrews  to  believe  that  the  rail¬ 
roads  of  southern  Georgia  averaged  an  “accident”  a  day.** 

The  destruction  of  railroad  bridges  during  the  war  also  helped 
explain  the  poor  and  slow  Southern  rail  service.  The  destruction, 
whether  by  Yankees  or  retreating  Rebels,  often  caused  the  weary 
passenger  either  the  inconvenience  of  slow  ferry  crossings,  or  the 
lost  time  necessitated  by  new  longer  and  indirct  routings.  As 
Andrews  discovered  enroute  to  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  on 
the  Charlotte  and  South  Carolina  Railroad,  it  also  sometimes  re¬ 
sulted  in  very  poor  passenger  car  accommodations,  if  most  of  the 
rolling  stock  of  a  road  had  been  on  one  side  of  a  river  when  the 
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bridge  was  destroyed.”  In  his  trip  north  from  Charleston  to  Rich¬ 
mond,  Kennaway’s  party  had  to  be  ferried  across  the  Cangaree, 
the  Santee,  the  Cape  Fear  and  the  Roanoke  rivers,  each  time  by 
flat  bottomed  barges.*®  Of  his  diree  A.M.  crossing  of  the  Santee, 
Kennaway  wrote  that  he  had  spent  half  an  hour  “shivering  on  the 
bank,  and  the  great  risk  of  losing  one’s  baggage,  which  the  niggers 
might  easily  have  carried  off  under  the  cover  of  the  darkness.”*' 
Sometimes  instead  of  a  crude  ferry,  a  wagon  bridge  was  built 
to  replace  the  rail  crossing.  In  Virginia,  Trowbridge,  during  his 
first  trip  south  in  September,  entered  Fredericksburg  by  a  pontoon 
wagon  bridge  across  the  Rappahannock.**  Later  as  he  leh  Rich¬ 
mond,  Trowbridge  crossed  the  James  River  to  Manchester  by  a 
wagon  bridge  which  had  been  built  since  the  Richmond  rire.  He 
found  the  bridge  very  busy:  “As  both  the  Richmond  and  Dan¬ 
ville,  and  the  Richmond  and  Petersburg  railroad  bridges  were 
destroyed,  an  extraordinary  amount  of  business  was  thrown  upon 
this  bridge.  It  was  shaken  with  omnibuses  and  freight  wagons, 
and  enveloped  in  clouds  of  dust.  Loads  of  cotton  and  tobacco, 
the  former  in  bales,  the  latter  in  hogsheads,  were  coming  into  the 
city.  .  .  .”*•  When  the  railroad  companies  did  manage  to  rebuild 
their  broken  bridges  they  were  usually  of  a  flimsy  construction. 
Both  Kennaway  and  Reid  remarked  on  the  new  light  trestlework, 
especially  on  the  railroads  in  Tennessee.*^  As  they  crossed  the 
slender  bridges  in  the  mountains  east  of  Knoxville,  Reid’s  timid 
fellow  passengers  often  fancied  that  they  could  see  the  trestlework 
swaying  beneath  them.*® 

Frequently  the  gaps  in  rail  service  were  much  more  extensive 
than  just  a  slow  ferry  trip  because  of  a  burnt  railroad  bridge. 
Especially  in  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia  the  handiwork  of  Sher¬ 
man  left  behind  whole  lines  of  railroad  that  took  months  to  re¬ 
build.  The  obliteration  of  the  Savannah  and  Charleston  Railroad 
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was  so  complete  that  as  late  as  January,  1866,  John  Trowbridge 
could  see  no  prospect  of  its  soon  being  repaired."  Earlier,  in 
September  1865,  Sidney  Andrews  found  Columbia  still  com¬ 
pletely  isolated  from  Southern  rail  service."  Andrews  in  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October,  and  also  Trowbridge  in  the  following  January 
made  extensive  use  of  the  temporary  stage  lines  which  tried  to 
connect  the  broken  rail  routes  in  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia. 
Andrews  claimed  to  have  ridden  over  half  the  important  con¬ 
necting  stage  routes  in  the  three  states  and  stated  that  he  could 
recommend  none  of  them  for  speed,  comfort  or  economy  of 
travel,  although  he  did  admit  that  they  might  “furnish  many  new 
sensations  to  travelers  from  civilized  countries.”"  While  Andrews 
did  find  the  stage  lines  in  Georgia  slightly  better  than  those  in 
the  Carolinas,  the  service,  whether  by  market  wagon,  old  army 
ambulance,  or  rickety  stagecoach,  was  always  expensive,  ranging 
from  twenty  to  forty  cents  per  mile.  Business  was  brisk,  how¬ 
ever,  and  the  numerous  patrons  had  no  choice  but  to  wait  for 
stages  that  were  often  late  and  always  slow.  In  reaching  Columbia 
at  an  expense  of  $9.00  for  a  thirty-two  mile  eight  hour  journey 
Andrews  was  really  getting  a  bargain  in  both  money  and  speed." 
But  the  trips  were  never  comfortable  and  Andrews  summarized 
his  entry  into  Georgia  thus:  “A  ride  of  twenty-five  miles  in  an  old 
ambulance  in  company  with  the  Colonel,  the  editor,  and  the 
negro  boy,  brought  me  into  Milledgeville,  mid-forenoon  of  the 
sixth  day  from  Charleston,  at  an  aggregate  expense  of  a  good 
many  bruises,  a  considerable  lameness,  a  bad  cold,  a  very  sore 
throat,  a  moderate  attack  of  chills  and  fever,  and  fifty  seven  dol¬ 
lars  in  greenbacks.  When  I  next  make  that  trip  1  shall  try  some 
other  route.”" 

Frequently  the  gaps  in  the  still  disconnected  rail  network  were 
closed  by  using  either  river  or  coastal  steamboats.  In  the  first  post¬ 
war  days  water  transportation  was  often  the  only  transportation 
and  when  Chief  Justice  Giase  decided  to  visit  the  defeated  Con- 
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federacy  in  May,  1865,  he  used  the  revenue  cutter,  Wayanda 
to  visit  the  entire  coastline  from  Norfolk  to  New  Orleans.  Giastal 
steamers  were  still  supplementing  rail  service  the  following  autumn 
when  all  four  visitors  were  touring  the  South.  Both  Trowbridge 
and  Kennaway,  in  the  absence  of  a  serviceable  railroad  between 
the  two  cities,  took  a  coastal  steamer  for  the  trip  from  Savannah 
to  Charleston.^^  Further  west,  Reid  and  Trowbridge  also  used 
steamer  service  between  Mobile  and  New  Orleans.**  North  of 
Mobile,  Trowbridge  used  a  river  steamer  up  the  Alabama  River 
to  reach  Selma  although  indirect  rail  service  was  available  via 
Meridian.**  While  Reid  and  Trowbridge  also  used  Alabama  River 
boats  to  go  between  Selma  and  Montgomery,  this  was  not  a  tem¬ 
porary  measure  as  the  two  Alabama  towns  had  never  been  con¬ 
nected  by  rail.  Both  men  also  took  boat  passage  on  the  Mississippi, 
Reid  traveling  by  packet  on  a  side  trip  up  to  Natchez  from  New 
Orleans,  and  Trowbridge  going  down  to  New  Orleans  from  Mem¬ 
phis.  Reid  found  his  boat  rather  slow,  but  Trowbridge  had  service 
infinitely  better  than  on  the  Alabama  and  commented  that  the 
meals  served  on  board  were  equal  to  the  best  hotels.**  He  left 
Memphis  on  Christmas  Eve,  1865,  and  was  pleasantly  surprised 
the  next  morning  when  the  passengers  all  received  eggnog  before 
breakfast,  served  in  their  staterooms.*® 

The  wretched  condition  of  the  rolling  stock  and  equipment 
was  responsible  for  much  of  the  inconvenience  of  Southern  rail 
travel  in  the  first  post-war  months.  In  October  Sidney  Andrews 
reported  that  a  careful  inspection  of  almost  any  locomotive  in  the 
Carolinas  was,  “calculated  to  vividly  impress  the  traveler  with 
the  uncertainty  of  life.”**  A  few  weeks  later,  out  in  Opelika, 
Alabama,  Reid  boarded  a  train,  the  locomotive  of  which  had 
only  the  battered  remains  of  a  stack,  no  headlight  and  a  broken 
bell.*^  That  the  Southern  railroads  were  able  to  operate  at  all 
was  in  great  measure  due  to  their  heavy  purchase,  on  credit,  of 
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surplus  rolling  stock  and  motive  power  from  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  Both  Reid  and  Trowbridge  frequently  rode  in  passenger 
cars  which  still  bore  the  inscription,  “United  States  Military 
R.  R.”« 

As  a  result,  some  equipment  was  in  fair  shape.  Reid  found  the 
Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  to  be  in  good  conation,  by  Southern 
standards,  and  Sidney  Andrews  also  reported  that  the  passenger 
cars  on  the  North  Carolina  Railroad  were  thoroughly  repaired 
and  repainted.**  But  more  often  the  cars  were  like  the  one  Kenn- 
away  and  his  English  friends  had  from  Nashville  to  Chattanooga: 
“First-rate  carriages  were  not  to  be  looked  for  under  such  ar¬ 
rangements;  and  dirty  they  were  beyond  all  conception;  and  today 
the  autumn  accumulation  of  apple-pairings,  nuc  shells,  and  dry 
tobacco-juice  which  lay  on  the  floor,  seemed  fair  to  be  buried 
under  the  masses  of  heavy  adhesive  mud  brought  in  by  the  feet 
of  each  successive  arrival.  .  .  .”“®  Andrews  also  often  rode  in 
passenger  equipment  “wretched  beyond  Northern  conception,” 
and  usually  old,  filthy  and  rickety.®^  Frequently  the  seats  were 
broken  and  often  the  windows  were  broken,  boarded  over,  or  as 
Reid  noted  on  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  west  of  Lynchburg, 
replaced  by  several  smaller  panes  of  glass.**  Trowbridge  rode  from 
Scarborough  into  Savannah  on  the  Central  of  Georgia  in  an  old 
car  in  which  wooden  chairs  were  used  in  place  of  the  usual  seats.** 
More  frequently  the  only  seats  were  plain  wooden  benches  along 
either  side  of  the  car  and  often  they  were  in  box  cars  rather 
than  in  passenger  equipment.  All  four  men  reported  the  use  of 
box  cars  for  passenger  equipment  and  Reid  felt  he  had  seen  the 
ultimate  in  r^lroad  traveling  down  in  Alabama  when  a  pas¬ 
senger  train  leaving  Opelika  for  Macon  consisted  of,  “a  couple 
of  box  cars  containing  no  seats,  into  which  were  loaded  pas¬ 
sengers,  baggage,  freight,  and  fuel.”** 
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Where  better  equipment  was  available,  often  the  best  cars 
were  designated  as  “Ladies  Gurs.**  Reid  noted  the  use  of  such 
cars  in  Virginia  and  Trowbridge  remembered  waiting  in  a  cold 
Alabama  night  when  the  cars  were  locked  and  guarded  to  abg^e 
gentlemen  until  all  the  ladies  were  settled  and  seated.”  Invariably 
one  car,  often  a  box  car,  roughly  Htted  out,  and  normally  next 
to  the  engine,  was  set  apart  entirely  for  the  freedmen.  Rarely  did 
the  negroes  complain  about  segregation  and  Trowbridge,  coming 
into  Memphis  just  before  Christmas,  1865,  commented  favorably 
upon  their  orderly  and  cheerful  behavior.  Many  of  the  negroes 
he  observed  were  going  into  Memphis  to  “buy  Christmas,”  as 
they  described  the  purchase  of  gifts.”  Both  restaurant  cars  and 
sleeping  cars  were  unknown  in  the  South  in  1865,  and  Andrews 
in  noting  the  absence  of  the  latter  could  not  help  but  comment, 
“One  can’t  help  wondering  frequently  how  it  is  possible  for  any¬ 
one  to  be  so  stupidly  opposed  to  comfort  as  are  large  numbers 
of  Southern  persons.”®’  Regardless  of  the  type  or  condition  of 
the  cars,  they  seemed  to  be  universally  lacking  in  ventilation  in 
the  summer  and  adequate  heat  in  the  winter.  Trowbridge  remem¬ 
bered  a  dismal  December  night  trip  into  Corinth  in  which  the 
stove  was  either  red  hot,  or  the  fire  completely  out.  And  Reid, 
also  in  northern  Mississippi  in  early  winter,  recalled  a  train  where 
the  crew  was  ordered  to  extinguish  all  the  fires  in  the  passenger 
cars  because  the  attached  frieght  cars  were  loaded  with  com¬ 
bustible  cotton.®*  The  train  crews  did  not  particularly  welcome 
criticism,  and  complaints  from  passengers  were  effectually  silenced 
by  a  suggestion  of  the  improvement  since  “six  months  ago.”®* 
Reid  did  find  newsboys  on  several  trains  in  Mississippi  and  Ala¬ 
bama,  and  Sidney  Andrews  found  the  South  Carolina  Railroad 
out  of  Charleston  boasting  a  new  feature,  “a  colored  man  and 
wife,  whose  duty  it  was  to  wait  on  the  passengers.”*® 
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All  four  of  the  visitors  reported  that  Southern  passenger  cars 
were  often  crowded,  although  the  large  number  of  local  passengers 
meant  that  the  through  traveler  eventually  always  got  a  good  seat. 
Kennaway,  in  traveling  through  Tennessee  in  November  thought 
his  company  a  curious  one:  “With  the  exception  of  ourselves 
and  an  occasional  Jew  or  German,  all  had  been  more  or  less  en¬ 
gaged  in  war.  Federals  and  Confederates  were  freely  equally  rep¬ 
resented.  .  .  .  On  little  seats  (just  capable  of  holding  two  persons) 
might  be  seen  the  blue  great  coat  of  the  Yankee  side  by  side 
with  the  grey  cloth  of  the  Rebel.”*^  Arguments  between  the 
Yankees  and  Rebels  were  frequent,  but  Reid,  whose  reporting 
perhaps  was  the  best  of  the  four,  often  escaped  such  forensics, 
for  his  “rebel  look”  frequently  resulted  in  his  being  taken  for 
a  Southerner.  Reid  noted  that  some  of  the  Southerners  were  mov¬ 
ing  to  Texas,  one  of  whom  was:  “A  Georgian,  emigrating  to 
Texas  with  his  whole  family. .  . .  One  of  the  children  grew  noisy. 
‘General,’  said  the  father  reprovingly,  ‘General,  if  you  don’t  be¬ 
have  yourself  I  won’t  call  you  General  Beauregard  any  longer. 
I’ll  call  you  some  Yankee  name.’  Railroad  travel,  for  Southerner 
and  Northerner  alike,  was  made  more  inconvenient  and  slow  by 
the  total  lack  of  dining  facilities  on  Southern  trains  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  meal  stops  that  were  required.  Kennaway  noted  a  single 
exception  to  this  rule  when  he  watched  a  resourceful  old  lady 
on  the  train  to  Weldon  make  her  own  coffee  on  the  stove  in  the 
center  of  the  car.“  The  Englishman  and  his  friends  complained 
of  the  near  starvation  that  Southern  rail  travel  forced  upon  them 
and  were  happy  to  discover  on  the  New  York  train  out  of  Balti¬ 
more  a  car  fitted  up  with  a  counter,  behind  which  a  darkey  was 
doing  a  brisk  business  in  mutton  chops,  poached  eggs,  and  a 
“glutinous  compound  called  ice  cream  candy.”**  The  railroad 
eating  houses,  like  most  restaurants,  varied  greatly  in  quality.  Sid¬ 
ney  Andrews  reported  that  the  railroad  eating  house  in  Branch- 
ville.  South  Carolina,  “a  flourishing  town  of  about  nine  buildings 
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situated  in  a  swamp,”  set  a  table  excelled  by  only  one  hotel  in  the 
entire  state.**  Reid  was  not  as  well  pleased  with  a  railroad  restaurant 
on  the  line  between  Bristol  and  Knoxville.  While  it  was  highly 
recommended  by  a  traveling  companion,  Reid  found  the  fare 
to  consist  of  only  sour  breads  and  tough  steak  smothered  in 
onions,  the  bill  of  a  dollar  to  be  paid  even  before  one  had  his 
place  at  the  table.**  Kennaway  was  no  more  fortunate.  In  Weldon, 
North  Girolina,  his  breakfast  was  squirrel  and  scrambled  eggs, 
and  earlier  in  Georgia  his  request  for  milk  for  his  rye  coffee  was 
refused  with,  ‘‘Sherman  has  taken  all  the  cows.”*’  Still  another 
variation  in  meal  service  was  observed  by  Reid  northwest  of 
Richmond,  when  at  short  station  stops  negro  women  besieged  the 
passenger  cars  selling  “snacks”  consisting  of  “sad”  biscuit  and 
fried  chicken,  or  “sad”  biscuit  and  fried  bacon.** 

Even  at  the  station  stops.  Southern  rail  service  was  poor  in  die 
inadequate  or  totally  lacking  depot  facilities.  Each  of  the  four 
visitors  commented  on  the  numerous  black  ruins  and  gutted  build¬ 
ings  that  once  had  been  starions.  Kennaway  recalled  his  entry 
into  Atlanta  on  a  dark  night  in  early  November;  “the  train 
stopped,  and  we  were  landed  among  an  inextricable  labyrinth  of 
rails  that  centered  in  what  had  once  been  the  station;  whence 
under  the  guidance  of  a  nigger,  and  wdth  the  help  of  a  lantern, 
we  picked  our  way  as  we  best  could  through  the  deep  and  sricky 
mud  to  a  lodging  called  the  Sassein  House.”**  Depots  had  never 
been  numerous  in  the  South  and  some  railroads  in  cities  as  large 
as  Richmond  had  had  no  station  houses,  even  before  the  war. 
In  the  fall  of  1865  Andrews  found  few  depots  of  any  sort  in 
South  Carolina  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  trains  often  stopped 
at  “stations”  which  existed  only  in  the  consciousness  of  the  engi¬ 
neer  and  conductor.’®  At  Corinth,  Mississippi,  Trowbridge  found 
that  the  depot  consisted  of  a  little  framed  box  just  large  enough 
for  a  ticket  office.  The  door,  unlike  the  normal  custom  of  the 
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region,  was  kept  tightly  shut,  despite  the  entreaties  of  the  cold 
passengers  outside.’^  Further  west,  at  Grand  Junction,  Tennessee, 
Whitelaw  Reid  and  his  fellow  passengers,  finding  no  depot  on 
a  dark  and  cold  winter  night,  built  a  fire  from  a  pile  of  railroad 
lumber,  while  waiting  for  a  train  three  hours  late.’* 

As  the  traveler  passed  over  the  broken  rail  lines  of  the  defeated 
South  in  1865,  he  was  constantly  plagued  by  late  trains  and  absent 
depots,  by  rough  track  and  high  fares.  When  he  paused  to  visit 
a  state  capital  or  a  seaport  he  often  found  a  burnt  and  war-tom 
city  as  dilapidated  as  the  passenger  coach  that  had  brought  him 
to  his  destination.  To  the  annoyance  of  hurried  meals  and  rough 
staging  were  added  the  problems  of  lost  luggage,  of  unreliable 
hackmen,  or  crowded  and  indifferent  hotek.  Knowing  that  his 
trip  was  not  to  be  a  pleasure  jaunt,  the  traveler  who  went  South 
in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1865,  often  obtained  better  transporta¬ 
tion  than  he  had  any  right  to  expect.  Ruined  though  they  were, 
the  railroads  of  the  Gjnfederacy  were  running  once  more. 
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THE  MEMOIRS  OF  CHARLES  H.  OLMSTEAD 
Edited  by  Lilla  Mills  Hawes* 

The  Memoirs  of  Charles  Hart  Olmstead,  written  for  his 
daughters,  give  a  charming  picture  of  ante-bellum  Savannah 
and  a  vivid  and  moving  account  of  Qvil  War  scenes  and  battles. 

The  details  of  Colonel  Olmstead’s  life  are  set  forth  in  the 
narrative  and  will  not  be  repeated  here.  He  died  in  Savannah  on 
August  17,  1926,  in  his  90th  year.  He  was  long  associated  with 
the  Georgia  Historical  Society  and  had  served  it  as  Curator  and 
Vice-President. 

The  manuscript  was  written  about  1910  or  1911  when  Colonel 
Olmstead  was  a  resident  of  New  York  Qty.  His  literary  pur¬ 
suits,  begun  in  Savannah,  were  followed  in  New  York.  Mrs. 
Marion  King  in  her  Books  and  People  (New  York,  1954),  p.  64, 
gives  us  this  charming  picture  of  him  in  the  New  York  S^ety 
Library:  “Colonel  Charles  Olmstead,  a  gentle  moon-faced  elderly 
Georgian,  spent  many  hours  of  his  New  York  winters  in  the 
Library  and  told  us  about  the  progress  of  his  daughter  Florence 
who  was  just  beginning  to  interest  Scribner’s  in  the  first  of  her 
pleasant  novels.” 

The  three  daughters  for  whom  the  Memoirs  were  written  were, 
like  their  father,  distinguished  for  their  literary  talents.  Susan 
Olmstead,  who  gave  this  manuscript  to  the  Georgia  Historical 
Society,  is  the  only  one  alive  today.  Sarah  (Mrs.  A.  Pratt  Adams) 
was  bom  in  1862  and  died  September  20,  1950.  Florence,  author 
and  teacher  of  English  and  History  in  the  Savannah  public  schools 
for  50  years,  died  May  23,  1955,  at  the  age  of  80.  At  the  time 
of  Mrs.  Adams’  death,  the  Savannah  Morning  NevjSy  September 
23,  1950,  editoralized  her  and  her  sisters,  calling  them  “Savannah’s 
most  distinguished  and  beloved  daughters”  and  likening  them  to 
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the  Bronte  sisters  for  their  contributions  to  the  cultural  life  of 
Savannah.  The  editorial  was  reprinted  in  the  issue  of  May  26, 
1955,  0*1 death  of  Florence  Olmstead. 

Besides  the  Memoirs  the  Georgia  Historical  Society  has  other 
manuscripts  written  by  Colonel  Olmstead,  gifts  of  his  daughters. 
They  are  “Fort  Pulaski,”  published  m  The  Georgia  Historical 
Quarterly y  I  (1917),  98-105;  “Savannah  in  the  ’40’s,”  ibid.y  243- 
52;  “Defense  of  Battery  Wagner;”  “Return  from  a  Federal 
Prison;”  and  “Recollections  of  the  Gvil  War.”  The  unpublished 
sketches  will  not  be  published  as  they  are  repetitious. 

In  addition  to  the  papers  listed  above  Colonel  Olmstead  wrote 
and  published  Art  Work  of  Savannah  (Chicago,  1893);  “Con¬ 
federate  'Times  and  Confederate  Men,”  in  Addresses  Delivered 
Before  the  Confederate  Veterans  Association,  of  Savannah ,  Ga. 
(Savannah,  1893),  Reminiscences  of  Service  voith  the  First 
Volunteer  Regiment  of  Georgia,  Charleston  Harbor  in  186^  (Sa¬ 
vannah,  1879);  “'The  Story  of  a  Rebel,”  in  Addresses,  op.  cit., 
41-47.  With  Otis  Ashmore  he  wrote  “'The  Battles  of  Kettle  Creek 
and  Briar  Creek,”  in  The  Georgia  Historical  Quarterly,  X  (1926), 
85-125. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Memoirs  were  written  late 
in  life  and  many  years  after  the  events  they  chronicle,  which 
would  account  for  any  slight  discrepancies.  The  spelling  and 
punctuation  are  Colonel  Olmstead’s;  no  changes  have  been  made. 

We  are  identifying  in  footnotes  members  of  the  Olmstead 
family,  several  local  persons  and  events  and  giving  certain  biblio¬ 
graphical  information  where  it  seems  indicated. 

You  have  often  asked  me,  my  dear  Daughters,  to  write  down 
some  of  the  incidents  of  my  life  for  your  benefit  and  it  has  always 
been  my  intention  to  comply  with  the  request.  Yet  somehow  year 
after  year  has  slipped  away  without  the  thing  being  done. 

Now  however  a  beginning  shall  be  made;  to  be  added  to  from 
time  to  time  as  opportunity  may  present. 

I  was  bom  on  the  2nd  of  April  1837  in  a  house  which  now  forms 
the  Southern  end  of  the  Screven  House  on  Bull  Street.  There  were 
three  houses  connected  in  the  rear  by  a  long  piazza,  though  entirely 
distinct  in  other  respects.  Two  of  these  were  occupied  by  Cousin 
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Susan  Platt  as  a  boarding  house  and  I  may  add  that  it  was  known 
all  over  the  State.  Many  prominent  people  from  the  interior  made 
it  their  stopping  place  whenever  they  came  to  Savannah.  With  reason, 
too,  for  Cousin  Platt  was  a  most  notable  provider  and  as  kindly 
a  soul  as  ever  breathed  the  breath  of  life.  The  Southernmost  tenement 
was  rented  jointly  by  my  father^  and  Mr  Loring  Olmstead  Reynolds 
his  intimate  friend  and  a  distant  relative.  Mr  R  and  his  Sister  Miss 
Charlotte  (afterwards  Mrs  David  Veader,)  had  the  third  floor  and 
one  baggage  room  in  the  attic,  but  all  the  rest  of  the  house,  excepting 
a  store  on  the  street  floor,  was  ours.  We  had  two  very  large  rooms 
on  the  parlor  floor,  (three  windows  in  the  side,)  with  a  spacious 
pantry  and  store  rooms,  two  bed  rooms  in  the  attic,  a  large  lutchen 
and  a  wood  and  coal  cellar.  The  yard  also  was  ours  widi  a  com¬ 
modious  stable  and  servants  quarters.  You  see  that  although  we  took 
our  meals  at  Cousin  Platts,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  our  home  was 
for  ourselves  alone. 

In  the  boarding  house  were  my  great  aunt  Elizabeth  Emems, 
(Cousin  P’s  Mother)  Auntie  Greene  with  her  son  Herman  D.  her 
three  daughters  Cousins  Jennie,  Susie  and  Maggie  and  the  husbands 
and  children  of  the  two  first  named.  So  many  early  years  were  spent 
in  very  close  contact  with  all  of  my  relatives  on  Mothers  side  of 
the  house  and  an  affection  grew  up  between  us  of  a  very  strong  and 
enduring  character;  Cousin  Jennie,  Cousin  Sue  and  Cousin  Maggie 
were  more  like  elder  Sisters  to  me  than  Cousins.  As  for  dear  Auntie 
Greene  my  own  Mother  could  not  have  been  sweeter  to  me  than  she 
was.  When  I  reach  the  heavenly  home  one  of  its  greatest  joys  will 
be  the  looking  into  her  dear  face  again.  In  the  dining  room  the  family 
all  sat  at  a  table  by  themselves  with  two  or  three  close  friends,  sucn 
as  Miss  Charlotte,  Mr  Reynolds  Mr  and  Mrs  Eastman  and  Mr  James 
M  Prentice.  Father  always  presided  at  the  head  of  this  table.  Auntie 
Greene  being  his  vis-a-vis  at  the  other  end.  While  young  enough  to 
require  the  services  of  a  nurse  I  sat  at  a  little  side  table  near  by  with 
Peggy  (whom  you  know,)  to  attend  to  my  wants  and  I  can  remember 
the  happiness  I  felt  and  the  sense  of  promotion  when  permitted  to 
take  my  seat  with  the  family  -  it  seemed  a  great  step  upwards. 

The  time  will  doubtless  come  when  I  shall  look  back  upon  the 
advancements  of  later  life  in  much  the  same  light  as  I  now  regard 
this  trifling  incident.  Peggy  followed  me  upward,  she  always  stood 
with  folded  arms  right  behind  my  chair  with  an  ear  as  keen  as  my 
own  for  the  delightful  conversation  that  was  going  on  all  around 

1.  Jonathan  Olmstead  (1798-1864) ;  married  in  Savannah,  April  29.  1835. 
Bllia  Hart  (1802-1881). 
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us.  She  was  not  the  most  elegant  of  muses  but  her  loyalty  and  affec¬ 
tion  were  beyond  question  and  throu^  my  whole  life  they  have 
been  a  ptossession  to  me.  She  was  much  afraid  of  vexing  my  Mother 
yet  did  not  hesitate  to  interpose  between  Mother  and  myself  when 
she  saw  a  chance  to  save  me  from  some  merited  punishment. 

There  were  three  of  us  children,  as  you  know,  and  we  all  came 
very  close  together.  My  eldest  Sister  Sarah  Morris  was  but  a  year 
and  two  months  older  than  I,  she  having  been  bom  on  February 
8th  1836,  and  there  was  just  about  the  same  interval  between  my 
youngest  Sister  and  myself,  though  I  cannot  recall  the  date  of  her 
birth.  She  was  named  Harriet  Eliza  after  Auntie  Greene  and  Mother. 
She  was  said  to  have  been  an  exceedingly  beautiful  child  with  bril¬ 
liant  complexion,  large  blue  eyes  and  a  head  covered  with  masses  of 
flat,  golden  curls.  1  have  always  thought  your  little  Sister  Neely 
must  have  resembled  her.  My  recollections  of  this  precious  baby  are 
very  vague;  necessarily  so  for  she  died  from  whooping  cough  when 
I  was  only  four  years  old.  I  can  remember  her  putting  her  sweet  little 
arms  around  my  neck  to  comfort  me  in  some  childish  sorrow,  but 
there  comes  only  a  dim  vision  of  her  features.  No  memory  of  my 
early  days  is  more  distinct,  however,  than  that  of  the  night  on  which 
she  died.  Auntie  Greene  took  me  in  her  arms  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  out  of  the  little  trundle  bed  in  which  I  slept  and  carried  me 
for  a  last  look  at  the  dying  face.  Mother  was  rusning  wildly  about 
the  room  in  an  agony  of  gnef  and  father  following  trying  to  comfort 
and  restrain  her.  It  was  my  first  knowledge  of  death  and  to  this  day 
I  recall  the  strange  fright  that  took  possession  of  me  as  I  clung  to 
Auntie.  It  seems  so  long  ago  as  I  write  of  it— almost  as  though  in 
another  age  and  as  the  experience  of  some  person  other  than  myself. 
Yet  in  these  later  years  the  thought  of  meetmg  that  sweet  baby  again 
before  very  long,  is  with  me  often  and  always  with  a  certain  curiosity 
as  to  whether  1  shall  know  her  by  intuition.  1  feel  much  in  the  same 
way  of  your  little  brother  Charlie  upon  whose  face  I  never  looked. 

^tween  Sarah,  (or  “Sister”  as  1  always  called  her,)  and  myself 
the  bond  of  love  became  stronger  and  stronger  with  every  passing 
day.  As  little  children  we  slept  side  by  side  and  would  talk  far  into 
the  night,  as  children  will,  of  what  we  should  do  when  we  were 
“grown  up.”  1  do  believe  the  tie  between  brother  and  sister  was 
never  a  sweeter,  purer  one.  Her’s  was  the  truest  nature  I  ever  knew. 
Her  mind  was  unusually  bright,  with  good,  solid  reasoning  powers 
yet  adorned  at  the  same  time  with  graces  of  feeling  and  expression 
that  made  her  sought  after  in  every  circle  in  which  she  moved.  She 
was  very  witt)^  yet  her  wit  was  free  from  sting,  it  was  never  exer¬ 
cised  at  the  cost  of  pain  to  others;  indeed  it  was  a  sweet  and  loving 
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sense  of  humor  rather  than  the  sharper  quality  of  wit.  As  a  very  young 
girl  the  religious  side  of  her  nature  was  awakened  and  an  exquisite 
conscientiousness  in  regard  to  her  duty  to  God  and  to  man  became 
the  rule  and  guide  of  her  life.  It  did  not  abate  the  sprightliness  and 
animation  of  manner  that  always  marked  her  bearing,  but  impaned 
to  it  a  genuineness  and  freedom  from  triviliality  that  won  for  her 
affection  and  respect  from  all  who  knew  her.  As  she  grew  older  a 
love  for  music  developed  and  under  capable  teaching  she  became 
a  fine  musician,  rather,  however,  as  an  interpreter  of  the  composers 
feeling  than  in  brilliant  technique,  though  not  wanting  in  that.  This 
gave  great  happiness  to  my  dear  Father  who  was  devoted  to  the 
art  and  himself  a  musician  of  no  mean  ability.  How  often  I  have 
heard  him  say  as  he  threw  himself  on  the  sofa  after  a  hard  mornings 
work  “Now  daughter  go  to  the  piano  and  play  me  to  sleep”  thou^ 
her  music  seldom  had  that  result  he  was  wide  awake  so  long  as  it 
lasted.  But  I  am  getting  ahead  of  my  story. 

When  I  was  five  years  old  my  parents  thought  Sister  was  far 
enough  along  to  begin  her  schooling  and  acco^ngly  they  made 
arrangements  to  send  her  to  a  school  kept  by  Miss  Betsy  Church 
in  a  long,  ram-shackle,  one  story,  wooden  building  on  the  North  West 
comer  of  Broughton  and  Abercom  Streets— (where  Carsons  stables 
stood  for  many  years  after).  It  was  intended  to  keep  me  at  home 
for  a  year  longer  but  1  was  thrown  into  such  a  passion  of  grief  at 
the  thought  of  being  separated  from  Sister  that  Father  and  Mother 
concluded  to  let  me  begin  my  education  also  and  so  my  first  steps 
were  taken  up  the  slopes  of  Parnassus.  Miss  Church  was  a  typit^ 
New  England  school  mistress,  rather  gaunt  in  form  and  severe  in 
countenance  yet  with  the  kindest  of  hearts.  She  wore  cork-screw 
side  curls  and  her  head  was  always  adorned  with  a  cap  of  spotless 
purity.  In  the  many  years  in  which  it  was  my  privilege  to  know  her 
she  was  always  accompanied  by  a  little  white  poodle  dog  with  a 
blue  ribbon  around  his  neck.  Of  course  there  were  successive  genera¬ 
tions  of  dogs,  but  they  seemed  ever  the  same  to  me.  While  teaching 
in  school  she  sat  in  a  large  rocking  chair,  the  scholars  ranged  before 
her  in  benches  without  backs  the  boys  on  one  side  the  girls  on  the 
other.  As  the  youngest  and  least  of  her  pupils  I  was  placed  in  a  com¬ 
fortable  little  chair  at  her  feet  and  permitted  as  a  great  favor  to  amuse 
myself  in  the  intervals  of  acquiring  knowledge,  by  looking  over  a 
basket  full  of  what  she  called  her  “curios.”  1  have  forgotten  what 
they  all  were  excepting  two  things— one,  a  button  from  the  coat  of 
Captain  John  Church,  an  ancestor  of  the  dear  old  lady’s,  of  whom 
she  was  very  proud,  a  notable  figure  in  colonial  days  and  a  great 
fighter  in  the  early  wars  of  New  England  against  the  Pequod  In- 
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dians— the  other,  a  genuine  piece  of  lava  from  Mount  Vesuvius.  Upon 
both  of  these  articles  Miss  Church  dilated  at  length  and  frequently 
a  fact  that  doubtless  impressed  them  upon  my  memory. 

I  must  have  been  an  imaginative  child  for  I  can  yet  recall  the 
thrill  that  went  through  me  at  every  repetition  of  the  exploits  of  the 
redoubtable  Captain  John;  in  fancy  I 

“heard  the  soldiers  ringing  shout 

The  Pequods  wild  halloo.” 

And  the  eruptions  of  Vesuvius  were  very  real  to  me  as  my  hand 
grasped  what  had  once  been  molten  rock  flowing  from  a  fiery 
crater. 

The  discipline  of  the  little  school  was  not  particularly  rigid.  1  have 
a  dim  recollection  of  a  strap  being  used  occasionally  on  the  hands 
of  some  of  the  lar^r  boys  who  luppened  to  be  unruly,  and  there 
was  the  awful  punishment  of  being  made  to  stand  in  a  comer  with 
one’s  face  to  the  wall  to  contemplate  the  dreadful  results  of  lapsing 
from  the  paths  of  scholastic  rectitude.  But  I  had  no  personal  experience 
of  either  of  these  having  always  been  a  biddable  child,  amenable  to 
rightful  authority.  One  thing  our  gentle  school  mistress  took  special 
pride  in— her  hand  writing.  There  was  a  standing  desk  at  one  end 
of  the  room  at  which  we  took  our  turn  every  day  making  pot¬ 
hooks  and  lines  with  both  “tongue  and  pen.”  This  was  before  the  day 
of  steel  pens,  so  as  soon  as  the  school  was  opened  each  morning  Miss 
Church  would  haul  a  sheaf  of  goose  quills  from  the  desk,  select  one 
with  great  particularity,  and  then  with  a  sharp  knife,  in  the  presence 
of  an  admiring  audience,  would  proceed  to  fashion  a  pen  from  it. 
To  us  it  seemed  the  “ne  plus  ultra”  of  mechanical  skill.  I  felt  it  was 
a  point  of  excellence  unattainable  by  ordinary  people,  and  indeed 
I  never  have  attained  it.  The  bonds  of  discipline  were  relaxed  while 
all  this  was  going  on  but  as  soon  as  the  pen  was  completed  there 
would  be  a  stamp  of  the  foot,  a  frown  and  the  invariable  sentence, 
“Go  back  to  your  seats  children,  what  do  you  mean  by  crowding 
around  me  so.”  Then  she  would  take  her  place  at  the  oesk  and  set 
the  lovliest  copies  imaginable  for  every  grade— “pot  hooks”  for  be¬ 
ginners  like  myself  and  the  most  beautiful  moral  maxims  such  as 

“Honor  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise. 

Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honor  lies,” 

for  those  highly  educated  boys  and  girls  who  had  mastered  the  in¬ 
tricacies  of  writing  in  “small  hand.”  It  was  quite  astonishing  what 
an  amount  of  ink  we  children  managed  to  accumulate  on  our  little 
persons  during  the  painful  process  of  learning  to  write.  My  hands 
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were  never  free  from  it  except  on  Sundays  when  my  dear  Mother 
had  scrubbed  them  with  comnKal— a  trying  ordeal  in  the  winter  when 
they  were  generally  badly  chapped. 

The  curriculum  of  the  little  school  was  a  limited  one.  Websters 
Spelling  Book  was  its  main  stay  and  it  must  be  said  we  were  honestly 
dnlled  in  it.  Then  there  was  a  very  small  geography  with  an  ac¬ 
companying  atlas  on  which  the  present  states  of  California  and  Texas 
and  the  territories  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  were  portrayed  as 
belonging  to  Mexico,  while  over  the  area  covered  by  Oklahoma, 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  the  two  Dakotas,  Colorado  and  Wyoming,  was 
sprawled  in  large  letters  “Great  American  Desert”  with  curious  pic¬ 
tures  of  Indians  hunting  the  buffalo.  We  had  a  “Child’s  History 
of  the  United  States”  three  fourths  of  which  was  devoted  to  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rock  and  kindred  subjects.  Capt  John  Church  was  one  of 
the  heroes  of  this  book  and  we  were  never  permitted  to  forget  it. 
Besides  these  there  was  the  old  New  England  Primer  for  the  younger 
pupils— that  quaint  old  book  with  its  rhymed  couplets,  “In  Adam’s 
fall  we  sinned  all,”  “Young  Obadias,  David,  Josias,  all  were  pious” 
“Whales  in  the  sea  Gods  voice  obey”  &c  &c.  I  smile  to  remember 
that  our  poetic  instinct  rebelled  against  that  last  rhyme  and  we  al¬ 
ways  pronounced  “sea”  after  the  Irish  fashion— “say.” 

“Whales  in  the  wy,  God’s  voice  obey.” 

About  the  only  other  circumstance  that  remains  in  my  mind  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  school  was  a  vigorous  dash  that  I  made  for  freedom 
one  summer  afternoon.  It  was  a  clear  case  of  '*the  call  of  the  wild,” 
there  came  upon  me  an  uncontrollable  desire  to  get  out  of  doors 
where  the  sun  was  shining,  and  a  sweet  breeze  blowing,  and  leaves 
rustling,  and  boys  laughing  and  shouting,  and  dogs  barking.  I  said 
to  myself  “When  1  count  twenty  I’ll  run.”  Several  times  my  heart 
failed  me  when  Nineteen  was  reached  but  at  last  I  shouted  “Twenty,” 
aloud,  made  a  jump  for  my  hat  and  was  off  for  the  door  as  fast 
as  my  little  legs  would  take  me.  There  was  a  dismayed  call  from 
Miss  Betsy  as  I  went  out  but  the  deed  was  done  and  nothing  but 
her  overtaking  me  by  running,  which  was  a  |>hysical  impossibility, 
would  have  brought  me  back.  My  dear  Father  understood  the  situa¬ 
tion  for  when  confession  was  made  to  him  that  night,  with  the  added 
words  “I  couldn’t  help  it”  he  only  laughed,  though  warning  me 
against  a  repetition  of  such  escapades.  I  often  think  of  that  old  school 
house  and  dways  with  a  feeling  of  tenderness.  The  influences  there 
were  all  good  and  sweet;  the  personal  touch  of  the  teacher  was  ever 
with  us  and  what  was  learned  was  learned  thoroughly  and  well.  I 
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dare  say  there  are  many  old  men  and  women  now  who  share  this 
sentiment  with  me. 

My  subsequent  teachers  were  a  Miss  Lydia  Norton  and  her  suc¬ 
cessor,  a  Miss  Palmer,  who  kept  a  school  in  an  old  building  on  the 
North  side  of  President  Street  a  little  west  of  Whitaker.  Ehza  Phil- 
brick  (“Aunt  Eliza”)  and  her  brother  Samuel  were  pupils  here,  also 
Charles  Davis  and  his  sisters,  now  of  Portland  Maine,  and,  I  think, 
Anna  Turner,  (Mrs  Cann,)  and  George.  One  of  the  boys  was  Norton 
Hooker  of  whom  the  rest  of  us  were  exceedingly  envious.  His  father 
was  interested  in  Warner’s  Stables  at  the  Western  end  of  Broughton 
Street;  on  a  large  lot  connected  with  this  stable  every  circus  that 
came  to  Savannah  pitched  its  tent  and  Norton  had  free  entrance  to  all 
of  them.  It  was  a  privilege  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  an  individual 
so  highly  favored  by  fortune  and  who  was  actually  acquainted  with 
the  dazzling  beings  who  dashed  around  the  sawdust  ring  in  tights  and 
spangles.  I  never  knew  what  became  of  this  lad  but  have  an  impres¬ 
sion  that  he  died  young.  From  this  school  I  went  to  the  Chatham 
Academy  which  was  then  presided  over  by  the  brothers  Preston, 
Henry  K  and  James— sons  of  the  Reverend  Willard  Preston  who  was 
for  many  years  the  beloved  Pastor  of  our  old  Independent  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.  To  both  of  these  gentlemen  I  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude. 
I  understand  their  worth  now  better  than  when  a  child,  but  even 
then  my  nature  was  drawn  to  them.  James  Preston  doubtless  gave 
the  bent  of  mv  mind  toward  mathematical  studies  by  his  patient  and 
timely  aid  in  helping  me  over  difficulties  that  seemed  insuperable  to 
me.  Sister  went  to  the  Academy  at  the  same  time  but  1  do  not  remem¬ 
ber  who  her  teachers  were.  We  both  of  us  studied  French  at  this 
time  under  Mr  Henri  LeCoste  whose  descendants  I  believe  are  still 
in  Savannah.  I  remember  the  amused  look  on  his  face  at  my  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  the  first  French  sentence  he  put  before  me,  “Quand 
les  dernier  rayons  du  soleil  &c.”  It  must  have  been  awful  to  make 
him  show  his  feelings  for  he  was  scrupulously  courteous  even  to  us 
young  children.  The  sessions  of  the  Academy  were  opened  every 
morning  by  a  spelling  exercise  in  which  every  scholar  from  the  oldest 
to  the  youngest  took  part.  We  all  stood  up  behind  our  desks  as  a  signal 
was  sounded  and  spelled  and  defined  the  words  given  out  by  Mr 
Preston.  About  four  columns  of  the  Dictionary  we  were  using  was 
the  allotted  lesson  for  each  day  and  we  went  through  the  book  two 
or  three  times  while  I  was  at  the  school.  There  is  no  over-estimating 
the  importance  of  a  drill  like  this,  nor  do  I  think  anything  in  the 
modem  methods  of  teaching  takes  its  place.  Friday  afternoons  were 
always  devoted  to  declamations  which  we  all  enjoyed,  especially 
those  boys  who  were  blessed  with  loud  voices  and  had  coiuidence 
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in  their  oratorical  powers.  I  never  was  much  of  a  hand  at  it  myself 
though,  of  course  I  “spouted”  with  the  rest.  One  piece  we  were  all 
fond  of,  Campbells  poem  on  the  battle  of  Hohenlmden,  and  it  was 
repeated  so  often  that  Mr  Henry  K  who  was  somewhat  irascible  be¬ 
came  quite  impatient  whenever  he  heard  it.  Among  the  pupils  was 
a  boy  from  the  West  Indies,  Bob  Campbell,  the  very  embodiment 
of  mischief.  He  was  always  up  to  some  trick  or  other  and  never 
so  happy  as  when  he  could  worry  the  teacher.  One  Friday  at  recess 
he  got  a  number  of  us  together  and  made  the  following  suggestion 
“Fellows,  let’s  all  speak  ‘On  Linden’  this  afternoon  and  make  old 
Preston  mad.”  The  proposition  met  with  hearty  approval  and  that 
afternoon  some  eight  or  ten  of  us  were  on  hand  to  carry  it  into  ef¬ 
fect.  The  first  boy  called  went  through  the  usual  sing-song  perform¬ 
ance  of  “On  Linden  when  the  sun  was  low.”  Mr  Preston  looked 
bored  but  made  no  sign.  With  fear  and  trembling  I  came  next;  the 
bored  look  became  a  frown  but  still  no  lightning  from  the  cloud. 
Then  Bob  Campbell  was  called  and  he  came  toward  the  platform, 
his  eyes  twinkling  with  fun.  Just  before  he  reached  it  Mr  Preston 
rose  from  his  chair,  (in  front  of  which  the  speakers  had  to  stand) 
stretched  his  hand  to  a  rack  on  which  he  kept  a  choice  collection 
of  hickory  switches,  selected  a  fine  supple  one  and  took  his  seat  again. 
The  act  was  so  significant  that  our  notable  conspiracy  came  to  naught 
then  and  there,  ^b  treated  the  school  to  “Romans,  Countrymen  and 
Lovers”  or  some  similar  gem  instead  of  “On  Linden.”  He  is  a  wise 
man  who  knows  the  psychological  moment  for  a  change  of  front. 

At  that  time  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  long  summer  vacation. 
We  had  two  weeks  holiday  at  Christmas  and  one  week  in  the  first 
part  of  May  but  children  were  expected  to  grind  away  at  their 
studies  all  the  rest  of  the  year.  I  am  not  sure  but  that  too  much  of 
the  limited  period  for  education  is  devoted  to  resting  in  these  days. 
My  chief  friend  in  boyhood,  as  he  has  been  all  of  our  lives  long, 
was  your  dear  Uncle  Mat  Hopkins.  God  bless  him,  never  was  there 
a  more  faithful  and  truer  heart.  We  were  inseparable  though  on  one 
occasion  we  did  have  a  tremendous  fight  in  which,  candor  compels 
me  to  admit  it,  I  came  off  second  best.  The  cause  for  this  “unpleasant¬ 
ness”  has  passed  from  my  memory.  I  had  also  a  spirited  encounter 
with  “Billy”  Elliott  one  day,  on  the  comer  of  Bull  and  South  Broad 
Streets,  after  school.  He  tells  me  he  has  forgotten  all  about  it,  but 
it  sticks  in  my  mind,  probably  because  this  time  I  was  the  victor. 
George  Turner,  Mrs  Canns  brother  was  likewise  a  close  friend;  he 
was,  later  on,  mv  room  mate  at  Marietta  and  a  groomsman  at  my 
wedding.  Poor  fellow,  he  yielded  up  his  life  at  Sailors  Creek  one 
of  the  last  battles  of  the  Civil  War.  Isaac  Avery  was  another  of  the 
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boys  with  whom  I  was  quite  intimate  and  he  was  also  one  of  my 
groomsmen.  During  the  War  he  became  quite  a  distinguished  Colonel 
of  Cavalry  and  was  desperately  wounded  in  some  engagement  in 
North  Georgia,  but  he  pulled  through  and  lived  for  a  long  while 
in  Atlanta.  1  believe,  though,  the  wound  troubled  him  to  the  end  of 
his  days.  He  wrote  a  good  history  of  Georgia  that  you  ought  to 
find  among  my  books.*  Oh!  that  terrible  war;  how  many  of  those  with 
whom  I  began  life  were  sacrificed  in  it— Joe  Turner,  a  first  cousin 
of  George’s  at  Trevillian  Station  while  fighting  under  Gen  Jeb 
Stuart;  Spalding  McIntosh  at  Sharpsburg  while  serving  on  the  staff 
of  Gen  McLaws;  Cyrus  Carter,  a  Lieutenant  in  my  own  Regiment, 
at  Kenesaw  Mountain;  Ned  Stiles,  (a  brother  of  Miss  Kitty’s,)  while 
commanding  a  Regiment  in  a  nameless  skirmish  in  Virginia;  John 
Patton  a  Captain  in  your  Uncle  Charles  Williams’  regiment,  at  South 
Mountain,  (he  also  was  one  of  the  attendants  at  my  wedding,  the 
“best  man”  indeed);  John  Branch  as  Adjutant  of  the  8th  Georgia  at 
Manassas;  Freddy  Bliss  an  officer  of  the  same  command,  at  Gettys¬ 
burg.  A  woful  ust  that  could  be  prolonged  almost  indefinitely.  Yet 
time  softens  all  sorrows  and  regrets  and  1  can  think  of  them  all  now 
with  composure.  Had  the  War  spared  them,  most  of  them  would 
doubtless  have  passed  away  ere  this. 

Savannah  was  a  very  different  place  in  my  early  days  from  what 
it  is  now.®  There  was  not  a  paved  street  in  the  city  and  all  the  roads 
leading  out  from  it  were  beds  of  sand  that  made  hard  going  for 
horses.  The  city  was  lighted  (?)^  at  night  by  oil  lamps— whale  oil, 
not  kerosene— one  at  each  of  the  public  pumps,  our  only  source  of 
water  supply.  These  pumps  were  located  in  each  of  the  squares  and 
at  the  intersection  of  the  broader  streets;  between  these  radiant 
points  Egyptian  darkness  reigned.  I  can  remember  when  looking 
South  from  where  the  De  ^to  hotel  stands,  there  was  only  one 
residence  which  had  just  been  built  by  Mr  John  N  Lewis.  The  second 
was  put  up  by  Mr  Gauladet,  Major  Hardees  father  in  law,  at  the 
Nortn  West  comer  of  Bull  and  Jones  Streets.  From  Harris  Street  out 
to  Gaston  stretched  a  broad  open  common  and  at  Gaston  a  dense  pine 
forest  began  which  extended  straight  out  into  the  country.  Right 
through  the  Centre  of  what  is  now  Forsyth  Park  was  a  huge  open 
ditch  several  feet  deep  with  sloping  sides  that  had  been  cut  for  the 
drainage  of  surface  water.  The  White  Bluff  road  crossed  it  by  a 
bridge  that  stood  just  where  the  fountain  now  is  and  on  its  banks 

2.  I.  W.  Avery,  The  History  of  the  State  of  (Georgia  from  1850  to  1881 
(New  York,  1881). 

S.  Compare  this  account  of  Savannah  in  his  childhood  with  his  “Savan¬ 
nah  in  the  ’40’s”  in  Georgia  Historical  Quarterly,  I  (1917),  248-62. 

4.  The  question  mark  is  the  author’s. 
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on  cither  side  were  magnificent  old  pine  trees,  part  of  the  virgin 
forest.  This  was  a  great  play  place  for  us  boys  on  Saturdays  in  winter, 
and  an  ideal  place  it  was,  but  a  short  walk  from  home  yet  practically 
remote  from  civilization.  It  gave  to  us  all  the  sense  of  freedom  and 
adventure  that  boys  are  so  fond  of,  while  there  was  not  even  the 
shadow  of  danger  there  to  cause  uneasiness  to  our  anxious  Mothers. 
We  could  imagine  ourselves  in  Western  wilds  and  yet  be  in  hearing 
of  the  clock  in  the  Exchange  tower  telling  us  when  it  was  time  to  go 
home.  Our  great  delight  was  to  make  roaring  fires  of  pine-straw 
and  to  dig  ovens  in  the  sides  of  die  ditch  in  which  to  cook  sweet 
potatoes.  I  do  not  think  we  were  ever  patient  enough  to  wait  for  these 
to  be  thoroughly  done;  they  were  gcncraly  eaten  half  raw  but  we 
were  endowed  with  appedtes  and  digestions  that  were  indiffirent  to 
such  trifles  as  that. 

Another  favorite  resort  of  ours  was  Stone’s  Mill  pond  about  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  out  on  the  Central  Railroad.  There  we  were  not 
quite  so  safe  and  I  doubt  whether  our  Mothers  fully  understood 
what  we  did  there.  The  pond  was  full  of  great  logs  of  timber  waiting 
to  be  cut  up  in  the  mill  and  on  these  we  would  spend  hours  poling 
backward  and  forward  with  great  enjoyment.  A  Saturday  never  passed 
there  without  one  or  more  boys  falling  into  the  water,  but  the  mill 
furnaces  were  handy  for  drying  clothes  and  “Mum”  was  the  word 
when  we  got  home. 

We  gave  the  names  of  famous  naval  ships  to  our  logs  and  on  one 
occasion  the  “vessel”  under  my  command  ran  into  another 

of  which  George  Turner  was  Captain.  “Board  her,  Board  her”  I 
shouted  to  my  crew  in  approved  naval  style,  and,  obeying  the  order, 
Aleck  Drysdale,  (able  booied  seaman  of  the  forecastle)  made  a  leap 
for  the  other  log.  George  met  the  assault  at  the  gangway,  so  to  speal^ 
and  by  a  vigorous  shove  sent  the  too  zealous  Aleck  headlong  into  the 
pond.  He  disappeared  for  a  moment  and  then  arose  sputtering  out  the 
reproachful  but  not  very  heroic  cry  that  became  a  by  word  with  us 
for  a  long  time.  “George  Turner,  that  was  a  ding  mean  trick.” 

Aleck  became  an  Episcopal  Minister  after  he  reached  manhood. 
He  moved  to  Alabama  ana  I  think  was  in  charge  of  a  church  at 
Mobile,  but  I  have  not  heard  of  him  in  many  years  and  dare  say 
he  has  joined  “the  great  majority”  long  ere  this. 

It  would  be  a  grave  omission  not  to  speak  of  the  educational  in¬ 
fluences  that  were  around  me  at  home,  exerted  as  they  were  by  bodi 
of  mv  parents.  My  dear  Mother  was  a  great  lover  of  poetry.  Sne  was 
familiar  with  many  of  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  and  with  the  poets 
of  a  previous  generation;  she  had  also  a  sweet  voice  and  a  decided 
taste  for  music  though  it  had  never  been  cultivated.  It  was  her  habit 
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very  often  after  Sister  and  I  had  been  tucked  away  in  our  little 
trundle-bed,  to  take  her  seat  by  it  and  tell  us  the  stories  of  these  plays 
and  old  poems  repeating  long  passages  of  them  from  memory  and 
singing  the  songs  she  Imew.  These  last  were  mostly  of  a  pathetic 
character  and  invariably  demanded  the  tribute  of  our  tears.  One  in 
particular  “The  Orphan  Boy,”  was  my  favorite;  she  may  have  sung 
it  to  you  when  you  were  little  children.  She  was  a  most  indulgent  and 
loving  .Mother  but  exacted  obedience  to  her  commands  and  com¬ 
pliance  with  such  regulations  as  were  established  for  the  family 
government.  We  could  only  receive  visits  from  our  playmates  and 
return  them  on  Friday  and  Saturday  nights;  on  every  other  evening 
we  had  to  prepare  the  lessons  for  the  following  day  and  it  was  a  rare 
thing  for  either  of  us  to  make  a  failure  in  school.  The  same  care 
was  given  to  our  Sunday  School  lessons.  I  had  always  to  recite  them 
to  Mother  before  going  out  to  play  on  Saturdays.  Mr  Charles  Green 
was  my  teacher  in  the  Sunday  School  and  he  often  spoke  to  me  in 
after  years  of  what  a  good  pupil  I  used  to  be.  The  merit  was  not  mine 
but  hers.  Your  grandfather  was  a  skilled  botanist  and  one  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  lovers  of  plants  I  ever  knew.  He  knew  the  habitat 
of  every  flower  that  bloomed  within  miles  of  Savannah  and  just  at 
what  season  of  the  year  to  go  for  it.  He  was  Cashier  of  the  old  Marine 
Bank  and  the  hours  of  the  Bank  were  such  as  to  give  him  the  after¬ 
noons  to  himself,  thus  affording  ample  time  for  his  pet  hobby.  Almost 
every  day  found  him  taking  long  walks  in  the  woods  and  I  was  his 
constant  companion  on  these  tramps  as  soon  as  1  became  old  enough 
to  stand  the  fatigue  of  such  excursions.  Who  can  overestimate  the 
value  of  this  contact  of  a  young,  untrained  nature  with  a  mind  so 
cultivated,  sweet  and  sane  as  his?  I  never  think  of  him  save  with 
reverence  and  tender  love.  For  nearly  fifty-six  years  he  has  been  in 
his  grave  yet  I  dream  of  him  to  this  day  and  always  awake  from 
such  slumbers  with  a  softening  of  the  heart  and  a  yearning  of  soul 
to  be  with  him  again. 

Surely  God  blessed  me  in  my  parents. 

Cnas.  H.  Olmstead 

II 

There  were  some  quaint  characters  in  Savannah  in  those  days. 
One  very  picturesque  old  gentleman  was  known  as  “Cocked  Hat 
Sheftall,”®  a  Revolutionary  soldier  of  advanced  age  who  lived  in 
a  low  wooden  house  on  the  North  Side  of  Broughton  Street  between 
Whitaker  and  Barnard.  He  always  wore  the  old  Continental  uniform— 

6.  Sheftall  Sheftall,  born  in  Savannah  in  1762  and  died  there  August 
15,  1847. 
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blue  coat  with  brass  buttons,  flapped  waistcoat,  knee  breeches,  silk 
stockings  and  low  quartered  shoes  with  huge  silver  buckles.  The  old 
cocked  hat  that  topped  this  costume  gave  him  the  soubriquet  by 
which  he  was  known.  A  long  piazza  stretched  across  the  entire 
front  of  the  house  on  which  the  old  soldier  could  be  seen  every 
day  taking  his  constitutional  walk  backward  and  forward.  It  was 
said,  and  1  could  well  believe  it,  that  he  wore  out  two  or  three  sets 
of  planking  on  this  piazza.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes’s  poem  “The 
Last  Leaf’  has  always  reminded  me  of  this  lingering  link  that  con¬ 
nected  me  as  it  were  with  the  very  infancy  of  our  country.  There 
was  a  pathos  in  the  queer  old  figure  too  that  1  felt  without  then  be¬ 
ing  able  to  deflne,  but  the  poet  has  done  it  for  me.  When  the  old  man 
died  the  entire  military  force  of  the  city  paraded  to  do  honor  to  his 
memory.  He  was  buried  in  the  old  Jewish  Cemetery  in  the  Western 
suburb  of  Savannah.  I  accompanied  the  procession  and  witnessed 
the  interment  from  the  top  of  the  high  brick  wall  that  surrounded 
the  cemetery.  I  was  of  an  inquiring  turn  of  mind  and  was  bound  to 
see  all  that  was  going  on  if  it  were  within  the  bounds  of  possibility 
to  do  so.  Aside  from  that  however  I  had  a  real  reverence  for  one  who 
had  battled  with  the  British  in  our  war  for  independence. 

Old  “Moko”  was  another  very  strange  person  whom  I  remember 
at  that  time  as  impressing  me  Iwth  with  mterest  and  awe.  She  was 
a  demented  Negress  who  roamed  the  streets  at  will,  generally  with 
a  tailing  of  sm^  boys  behind  her  at  a  respectable  distance.  They 
were  fascinated  by  her  personality  yet  carenil  not  to  approach  too 
near  for  she  would  frequently  turn  and  charge  down  upon  her 
followers  with  blood-curdling  shrieks  and  wild  laughter.  It  was  weU 
upon  such  occasions  to  be  able  to  have  a  good  start  for  rapid  retreat. 
“Moko”  was  reputed  to  be  a  native  African  but  I  do  not  know  whedier 
that  was  so  or  not,  nor  can  I  vouch  for  other  stories  that  were  told 
about  her.  She  was  one  of  the  brown  races  of  Negroes,  probably 
with  a  Moorish  or  Arabic  strain.  A  most  striking  figure  she  makes 
in  my  memory  with  her  slender  form  aquiline  features,  turbaned  head 
hooped  ear-rings  and  uncanny  demeanor.  It  was  said  she  had  been 
wronged  in  early  life  by  an  officer  in  Africa  and  color  seems  to  be 
given  to  this  tale  by  her  frequent  exclamation  “He  promised  to  give 
me  a  gold  ring,  a  go-o-old  ring,  Oh!  Wirra,  wirra,  wirra,  whoopee.” 
This  last  word  was  usually  the  signal  for  charge  and  retreat. 

Your  grandfather  was  very  good  to  Sister  and  myself  in  the 
matter  of  taking  us  to  places  of  amusements.  He  was  fond  of  the 
drama  and  two  or  three  times  every  winter  we  went  with  him  to  the 
Theatre  when  specially  good  plays  were  being  presented.  There  was 
no  such  thing  then  as  a  travetog  dramatic  company,  except  perhaps 
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Sol  Smith  Russel's  that  went  up  and  down  the  Mississippi  River  on 
a  flat  boat.  Stars  went  from  city  to  city  but  their  support  depended 
on  local  “stock”  companies,  who  remained  in  one  place  and  were 
individually  known  to  the  audiences.  Their  repertoire  was  extensive 
and  the  same  play  was  rarely  given  two  nights  in  succession.  The 
bill  for  the  evening  was  always  a  double  one,  first  the  serious  play 
and  then  “a  roaring  farce”  as  it  was  called  to  send  people  home  in  a 
good  humor.  A  Mr  Forbes  was  manager  of  the  Mvannah  Theatre 
for  many  years— a  worthy  old  gentleman  as  I  remember  him,  fitted 
by  nature  for  the  part  of  “the  heavy  father”  which  he  usually  took. 
Under  his  management  I  saw  many  of  the  great  lights  of  the  stage 
of  the  last  generation:  the  elder  iBooth,  and  Hackett  an  unrivaled 
delineator  of  Sir  John  Falstaff,  Edwin  Forrest,  Mrs  Mowatt,  Char¬ 
lotte  Cashman,  Charles  Mathews  the  celebrated  English  comedian, 
and,  (I  think  but  am  not  certain)  Macready  also  an  Englishman  and 
the  most  noted  tragedian  of  his  day.  He  was  in  Savannah  but  my 
memory  of  him  is  not  distinct.  A  subsequent  engagement  of  his  in 
New  York  was  the  occasion  of  a  dreadful  riot  at  the  old  Astor 
Place  Theatre  in  New  York,  begun  by  over  zealous  admirers  of  his 
contemporary  and  rival,  the  American  actor  Edwin  Forrest.  Miss 
Cashman  I  saw  as  Meg  Merriles  in  a  dramatised  version  of  Scott’s 
novel,  Guy  Mannering,  and  a  weird  looking  gypsy  hag  she  was.  The 
best  tribute  1  can  pay  to  the  power  of  her  acting  is  to  say  that  it 
really  frightened  me.  Forrest  appealed  to  my  childish  taste  and  imagina¬ 
tion  very  decidedly,  though  I  should  probably  have  a  different 
opinion  of  him  now  for  he  was  an  actor  of  the  most  robustious 
school.  Physically  he  was  a  man  of  great  power  with  huge  knotted 
muscles  and  a  tremendous  voice  that  he  never  failed  to  send  out  like 
thunder  in  the  climax  of  a  scene.  I  saw  him  in  several  plays:  “Spartacus 
the  Gladiator,”  “Metamora”  and  “Pizarro  or  the  death  of  Rollo.” 
These  were  all  of  more  or  less  melo-dramatic  character  and  were 
intensely  enjoyed  by  a  part  of  the  audience  at  least.  Sister  and  1  fol¬ 
lowed  every  line  with  thrilled  interest  and  it  was  no  half  hearted 
sympathy  we  gave  to  the  woes  of  the  hero  in  each  of  these  plays. 
‘Spartacus”  treated  of  a  gladiatorial  revolt  in  the  latter  days  of  Ae 
Roman  Empire;  it  was  based  upon  historic  incident  and  I  believe 
quotations  from  it  are  still  in  use  in  the  school  readers  of  the  present 
day.  “Metamora”  portrayed  the  red  man  of  the  idealist,  the  “noble 
savage”  choke  full  of  fine  moral  sentiment,  instead  of  the  Indian 
as  he  really  is  crafty,  blood-thirstv  and  cruel.  My  favorite  of  all  pla^ 
was  “Pizarro”  the  scene  of  which  was  laid  in  Peru  at  the  time  of  the 
Spanish  conquest.  Oh!  it  was  a  grand  play,  abounding  in  such  splendid 
sentences  as  this:  “The  terror  of  his  eagle  eye  would  strike  you  dead,” 
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and  I  am  quite  sure  that  nothing  in  these  degenerate  days  half  way 
approaches  it.  Rollo,  (of  the  “eagle  eye,”)  was  the  Peruvian  chieftan 
and  in  the  last  act  he  dashes  across  a  light  bridge  that  spans  an  awful 
chasm,  bearing  Cora’s  child  and  pursued  by  brutal  Spanish  soldiers. 
He  reaches  the  other  side  in  safety,  cuts  the  slended  fastenings  of 
the  bridge  and  hurls  it  into  the  abyss.  Then  in  the  very  moment 
of  triumphant  escape  he  is  pierced  by  a  Spanish  bullet  but  rushes 
on  to  die  at  Cora’s  feet  rejoiemg  that  he  has  saved  the  “ch-«-ild.” 

It  will  strike  you  at  once  that  this  was  a  remarkably  fine  play  and 
you  will  not  be  surprised  to  know  that  it  was  faithfully  reproduced 
a  short  time  after  in  the  hay  loft  of  your  grandfathers  stable  by  a 
dramatic  company  consisting  of  Messrs  Hopkins,  Turner,  Bliss,  Olm- 
stead  and  other  noted  artists  of  the  same  grade  with  Miss  Hattie 
Gladding,  (or  “Harry”  as  we  used  to  call  her)  for  an  audience.  It 
was  the  custom  of  this  talented  troupe  to  permit  the  member  who  had 
seen  a  play  at  the  theatre  to  take  the  principal  part  in  its  production— 
indeed  it  was  necessary  that  this  should  be  so  for  no  one  else  knew 
anything  about  it.  On  this  occasion  therefore  I  enacted  Rollo.  A 
plank  was  placed  over  the  hole  where  hay  was  thrown  down  to  the 
horses,  to  represent  the  bridge,  and  over  this  I  pranced  with  Freddy 
Bliss  on  my  back,  kicking  the  plank  down  to  the  stable  below  after 
I  had  crossed.  You  will  have  to  take  my  word  for  it  that  it  was  a 
moving  spectacle;  it  satisfied  our  hearts  anyway. 

It  is  astonishing  what  an  amount  of  pleasure  children  draw  from 
things  of  this  kind— their  vivid  imagination  enables  them  to  see  the 
unseen  and  fills  every  gap  in  their  crude  performances.  I  have  often 
wished  in  later  life  for  thb  faculty  of  being  amused  and  interested 
by  simple  things.  There  are  some  fine  natures  that  never  lose  it  and 
living  is  a  perennial  )oy  to  them  but  for  the  most  part  our  ideals  and 
wants  become  so  complex  that  it  is  more  and  more  difficult  to  satis^ 
them.  I  am  grateful  to  realize  that  in  approaching  the  end  of  lire 
the  old  childish  readiness  to  be  pleased  is  returning  to  me.  May  I  be 
a  little  child  indeed  in  soul  and  spirit,  trusting  and  loving. 

The  first  Operas  I  attended  were  sung  by  the  Seguin  Opera  Troupe, 
a  company  well  known  in  all  of  the  Atlantic  States.  John  Seguin  and 
his  wife  were  the  leaders  and  a  very  interesting  couple  they  were. 
If  I  remember  rightly  his  voice  was  a  barytone  and  her’s  a  sweet  so¬ 
prano,  though  my  childish  recollection  of  their  quality  is  uncertain. 
Mrs  Seguin  was  a  very  pretty  little  woman,  piquant  and  attractive 
in  her  manner  and  a  great  favorite  in  Savannah  where  the  company 
sang  several  winters  in  succession.  The  Operas  were  rendered  in 
English  so  there  was  no  need  of  a  libretto  and  the  music  seemed  to  me 
then  the  acme  of  artistic  excellence.  For  these  performances  Fadier 
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always  secured  season  tickets— the  “season”  being  generally  of  two 
weeks  duration,  and  while  we  children  were  not  taken  every  night, 
we  went  often  enough  to  make  the  advent  of  the  troupe  each  year  a 
CTeat  occasion  for  us,  a  thing  to  be  anticipated  with  rapturous  de¬ 
light.  “The  Brewer  of  Preston”  was  the  first  of  their  repertoire  that 
1  heard  sung.  Who  was  its  composer  1  do  not  know  nor  have  1  ever 
heard  of  it  since.  The  story  dates  at  the  time  of  the  rising  of  Charles 
Edward,  the  “Pretender,”  in  Scotland  and  it  turns  upon  a  resemblance, 
approaching  identity,  of  twin  brothers.  One  of  mese  is  an  officer 
in  the  English  Army,  the  other  a  prosperous  brewer  in  the  little 
town  of  Preston.  The  Officer  is  absent  from  his  command  without 
leave,  because  of  a  love  entanglement,  when  orders  are  received  for 
the  immediate  march  of  the  Regiment  to  the  front.  This  means  ruin 
and  dismce  to  him  and  to  ward  off  the  danger  an  old  serjeant,  his 
devoted  friend  and  servant,  prevails  upon  the  brewer  to  don  the 
uniform  in  his  brothers  place.  The  man  is  the  embodiment  of  peace 
without  a  spark  of  heroism  in  him,  yet  he  comes  out  of  the  battle 
that  ensues  with  great  honor  his  brother’s  horse  having  run  away  with 
him  straight  toward  the  lines  of  the  enemy.  The  Regiment  had  fol¬ 
lowed  with  gallantry  and  enthusiasm  and  this  unexpected  charge  had 
been  largely  instrumental  in  winning  victory  for  the  English  arms. 
Promotion  comes  to  him  for  bravery  and  in  addition  he  is  chosen 
to  carry  the  captured  standards  to  the  court  of  the  King  at  London. 
There  is  a  funny  scene  there,  and  complications  also  arise  with  the 
sweethearts  of  the  two  brothers.  You  will  note  that  there  is  plenty 
of  room  for  comic  situations,  my  memory  of  the  opera  is  that  it  was 
full  of  them. 

These  old  time  performances  seem  very  crude  as  I  look  back  upon 
them  and  make  comparisons  with  the  elaborate  and  splendidly  staged 
and  sung  Operas  that  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  attend  in  these 
later  years,  but  the  enjoyment  of  them  was  even  keener  than  that  of 
the  present  day.  There  is  a  glamour  about  the  stage  for  children  that 
is  lost  in  after  life;  the  critical  faculty  has  no  existence  in  young  minds 
and  it  is  good  that  it  should  be  so.  We  lose  our  illusions  too  soon  for 
happiness  anyway. 

Well,  enough  has  been  said  of  amusements.  I  will  get  on  with  my 
story. 

Ill 

I  thought  to  have  finished  speaking  of  the  public  entertainments 
visited  in  my  childhood  but  other  memories  are  coming  back  to  me 
and  they  shall  be  jotted  down.  The  circus  certainly  should  not  be  left 
out,  for  like  every  other  healthy  boy  who  ever  saw  one,  1  was  de¬ 
voted  to  it  and  endeavored  in  leisure  moments  to  master  the  feats 
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of  agility  seen  there.  Only  a  moderate  success  attended  these  efforts 
however;  I  learned  to  throw  a  tolerable  hand-spring  and  could  stand 
on  my  head  fairly  well  but  there  my  accomplishment  in  the  acrobatic 
line  ended.  I  was  very  proud  of  the  abiilty  to  perform  this  last  feat 
and  at  recess  on  the  first  day  of  my  attendance  at  the  Chatham 
Academy  it  seemed  to  me  proper  to  impress  the  other  boys  what  a 
talented  new  comer  was  among  them.  Accordingly  while  they  were 
engaged  in  a  vigorous  ^me  of  “hoUermeroy”  (this  spelling  is  by 
guess,)  I  retired  to  a  cmiet  comer,  reversed  myself,  and  waited  for 
the  expected  attention.  It  came,  but  not  exactly  as  desired;  a  stinging 
blow  from  a  hard  rubber  ball  sent  by  the  muscular  arm  of  Wallace 
Stiles,  fell  on  that  portion  of  my  anatomy  designed  by  nature  to 
receive  punbhment,  and  knocked  me  down.  There  was  a  great  shout 
of  laughter  from  the  whole  play  ground  as  I  scrambled  to  my  feet 
sorely  discomfited;  but  a  gooa  lesson  had  been  taught  me;  there 
were  no  more  attempts  to  show  superiority.  Circuses  bored  your 
grandfather  immensely  yet  he  always  took  me  to  them  and  to  my 
profound  astonishment  would  frequently  sh  with  closed  eyes  while 
the  fascinating  performances  were  going  on,  an  indifference  to  such 
wonders  that  was  beyond  my  young  comprehension.  When  I  was 
quite  a  little  fellow,  Vaii-Amberg’s  Menagerie  came  to  the  city  and 
pitched  its  tent  in  the  Common  about  where  Jones  Street  now  is. 
There  was  a  street  parade  with  a  big  elephant  in  the  lead,  the  tirst  my 
eyes  had  ever  seen.  I  followed  the  procession  all  around  town  and 
when  it  finally  returned  to  head  quaners  and  disappeared  within  the 
tent  my  soul  was  desolate.  Tickets  had  been  bought  for  us  to  attend 
the  show  that  afternoon  but  I  wanted  to  see  more  of  it  then  and 
there,  the  thought  of  being  separated  so  long  from  that  elephant 
was  insupportable.  Making  a  tour  of  observation  around  the  tent  I 
found  a  place  where  no  one  seemed  to  be  on  the  watch  and  where 
my  small  person  could  easily  slip  under  the  canvas.  Trembling  at 
my  own  daring  I  made  the  venture  and  in  half  a  second  was  inside, 
face  to  face  with  an  enormous  bull  dog  that  had  been  chained  up 
at  that  exact  spot.  He  made  no  sound  but  with  a  savage  glare  in  his 
eyes  was  reaching  forward  to  the  extreme  limit  of  his  tether  and  his  ug¬ 
ly  muzzle  was  within  a  foot  of  my  face.  I  could  feel  his  hot  breath  and 
sheer  terror  almost  paralyzed  me.  You  may  be  sure  that  so  soon  as 
the  power  to  move  returned,  I  backed  out  of  those  premises  in  much 
quicKer  order  than  1  had  gone  in.  The  dog  would  probably  have 
killed  me  had  his  chain  been  only  a  little  longer.  An  old  En^ish 
sea  songs  has  the  lines, 

“There’s  a  sweet  little  cherub  that  sits  up  aloft 
And  keeps  a  look  out  for  poor  Jack” 
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and  I  think  some  ministering  angel  must  in  like  manner  keep  watch 
and  ward  over  children,  they  are  so  often  in  deadly  peril  and  yet 
emerge  fn^m  it  unscathed. 

Cousin  Platts  boarding  house  was  as  well  known  as  any  of  the 
hotels  and  in  consequence  she  had  many  transient  boarders  among 
the  show  people  who  came  to  the  city.  To  my  great  delight  I  was 
told  one  day  that  Mr  John  Robinson  the  proprietor  of  a  celebrated 
circus,  with  his  wife  and  son  “Jimmie”  had  taken  rooms  in  the  house 
for  a  week  or  more.  Now  “Jimmie”  Robinson  was  a  hero  to  every  boy 
in  Savannah;  every  high  sounding  adjective  in  the  dictionary  was  used 
to  describe  him  on  the  bills  and  posters,  and  in  fact  he  was  one  of  the 
finest  “bare-backed”  riders  that  I  ever  saw.  Had  any  of  us  had  the 
choice  of  growing  up  to  be  President  of  the  United  States  or  holding 
a  place  in  the  circus  world  like  Jimmie  Robinson’s,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  which  way  the  decision  would  have  gone.  The  thought  of  being 
under  the  same  roof  and  in  the  same  dining  room  with  this  gifted 
person,  perhaps  of  even  rising  to  terms  of  friendly  familiarity  with 
him  was  most  alluring  and  I  bragged  of  it  to  the  other  boys  who 
were  denied  such  exalted  privilege.  But  alas!  disillusion  comes  to  us 
very  early  in  life;  the  brilliant  creature,  separated  from  pink  tights, 
satin  breech-clout  and  spangles,  proved  to  be  a  very  ordinary  boy 
in  everyday  attire.  Stockily  built,  coarse  features,  low  language,  in¬ 
nocence  of  grammar— those  were  his  special  peculiarities;  they  shook 
my  faith  in  the  world  and  when  in  addition  I  found  out  that  he  could 
neither  read  nor  write  I  realized  that  my  idol  had  “feet  of  clay” 
indeed. 

On  one  occasion  a  traveling  magician  boarded  at  Cousin  Platt’s 
while  he  was  giving  his  entertainments  in  the  city.  Shows  of  that  kind 
were  more  rare  than  they  now  are  and  the  Negro  servants  were 
much  worked  up  about  this  man;  Mother,  going  to  the  breakfast 
table  one  morning  found  a  lot  of  the  poor  darkies  gathered  around 
the  dining  room  door  peering  in  with  the  most  absorbed  attention. 
Peggy  was  of  the  number  probably  the  most  interested  of  any  of 
them.  Mother  asked  of  her.  What  is  the  matter  Peggy,  what  are  you 
all  looking  at  so?  And  received  this  answer  “Miss  ’Liza  I  hear  say  he 
gwine  swallow  he  wife.”  I  never  learned  whether  or  not  the  feat 
was  actually  performed.  A  “Professor”  of  Mesmerism  was  another 
man  of  whom  1  have  a  vivid  remembrance.  The  so  called  “science”  was 
new  at  that  time  and  the  “Professor”  had  large  audiences  at  the  Theatre 
to  listen  to  his  lectures  and  witness  his  experiments  upon  such  persons 
as  could  be  induced  to  come  up  and  be  mesmerized.  Sister  and  I  were 
too  young  to  be  supposed  to  have  an  interest  in  such  matters.  Never¬ 
theless  our  interest  was  very  keen,  especially  so  because  we  saw  a 
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great  deal  of  what  was  going  on  in  Cousin  Piatt’s  parlor,  where  every 
evening  an  effort  would  be  made  to  put  somebody  in  the  mesmeric 
sleep.  Q)usin  Sue  Gladding  always  proved  a  ready  subject.  She  would 
drop  off  to  sleep  after  a  few  passes  from  the  Professor’s  hands  and 
then  answered  the  various  questions  that  were  put  to  her,  involving 
things  of  which  she  could  have  no  personal  consciousness,  in  what 
seemed  to  us  a  very  marvelous  way.  1  never  knew  whether  Cousin 
Sue  was  actually  asleep  or  “played  possum”  a  little,  though  at  the 
time  there  were  no  doubts  in  my  mind  and  in  the  light  of  what 
afterward  happened  I  am  inclinea  to  think  she  was  genuinely  mes¬ 
merized. 

One  night  Mother  and  Father  had  gone  to  the  Theatre  and  we 
children  were  left  in  charge  of  Patience,  one  of  our  servants  whom 
you  will  remember  in  her  later  life.  We  were  all  full  of  what  was 
going  on  in  the  house,  so,  very  naturally,  we  began  to  play  at  mes¬ 
merism.  Patience  was  the  subject  and  Sister  made  the  passes  before 
her  face  in  the  most  approved  style.  In  a  few  minutes  they  seemed 
to  have  been  effective  for  Patience  closed  her  eyes  and  began  to  talk 
in  the  far  away  manner  peculiar  to  the  mesmeric  condition,  whenever 
we  questioned  her.  It  was  a  most  successful  game,  the  “subject”  had 
responded  beautifully,  but  when  we  got  tired  and  wanted  to  wake 
her  up  we  found  it  impossible  to  do  so.  She  would  reply  whenever 
spoken  to  but  was  unquestionably  in  what  we  would  now  call  a 
hypnotic  state.  Both  of  us  were  much  frightened  and  poor  Sster  cried 
bitterly  but  nothing  we  could  do  chang^  the  situation.  After  what 
seemed  an  interminable  time  our  parents  returned,  but  they  were  no 
more  successful  than  ourselves  in  waking  the  girl  up.  She  was  not 
restored  to  consciousness  until  the  Professor  himself  guided  Sister’s 
hands  and  instructed  her  what  to  do.  Very  strict  orders  were  given 
us  at  the  time  not  to  indulge  in  that  sort  of  play  any  more,  but  they 
were  needless,  we  had  been  too  badly  scared  even  to  desire  to  repeat 
the  experiment.  This  incident  has  always  convinced  me  that  there  is 
a  measure  of  truth  in  the  claims  of  hypnotists  and  mesmerists  to  the 
possession  of  a  power  over  other  minds.  Just  how  far  it  goes  I  do 
not  know  for  I  have  never  pursued  the  subject  or  made  it  a  matter 
of  study.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  charlatanry  connected  with  it  and 
that  has  probably  prevented  the  serious  investigation  of  scientific 
minds.  On  this  particular  occasion  the  effect  was  brought  about  by 
an  innocent  little  girl  who  did  not  dream  of  having  the  ability  to 
do  what  she  did.  It  may  be  added  here  that  three  or  four  years  after 
this  1  attended  an  exhibitionriven  by  one  of  these  traveling  “Profes¬ 
sors”  at  the  Armory  Hall.  The  subject  of  his  experiments  was  a  rice 
field  darkey— ignorant  and  uncouth,  who  was  made  to  believe  that 
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he  was  President  of  the  United  States  and  while  in  that  condition 
gave  utterances  to  expressions  (though  in  his  own  dialect,)  that  were 
absolutely  inconsistent  with  any  previous  knowledge  he  could  pos¬ 
sibly  have  had. 

Politics  ei^ged  my  attention  at  a  very  early  period  of  my  life- 
much  more  indeed  than  they  have  in  later  years.  Of  course  1  was  too 
young  to  have  any  recollection  of  the  Presidential  Campaign  of  1840 
when  Wm  Henry  Harrison  and  John  Tyler  were  elected  but  I  do 
remember  quite  distinctly  wearing  a  little  suit  adorned  with  “log 
cabin”  buttons,  the  cabin  being  the  distinctive  badge  of  the  supporters 
of  General  Harrison;  it  was  considered  indicative  of  his  bluff,  un¬ 
affected  manner  and  his  affiliation  with  common,  every  day  people. 
You  will  remember  that  he  won  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe  over  the 
Indians  of  the  North  West  which  gave  him  the  soubriquet  “Old 
Tippecanoe"  as  he  was  affectionately  called  during  the  campaign. 

I  think  father  must  have  been  an  ardent  Harrison  man  for  in  “rum- 


maging”  in  our  attic  store  room  I  found  a  little  model  of  a  log  cabin 
with  a  miniature  barrel  of  “hard  cider”  by  its  door  that  he  had 
carried  in  some  of  the  political  processions.  It  was  a  great  find  for  me. 
I  thought  it  a  work  of  the  highest  genius  and  was  made  superlatively 
happy  by  having  it  turned  over  to  me  as  my  property  “in  fee  simple.’’ 


[To  be  continued.] 


THE  LETTERS  OF  WARREN  AKIN,  CONFEDERATE 
CONGRESSMAN 

Edited  by  Bell  Irvin  Wiley* 

Part  IV 

Richmond  Va, 

Jany  7th  1865 

My  dear  little  Katie:  I  received  your  sweet  little  letter.  1  kissed 
it  because  my  little  darling  had  written  it  to  her  dear  father.  Do  you 
love  father  now  he  is  gone  from  you?  Do  you  ever  want  to  see  father? 
Are  you  a  good  girl  now?  Now,  my  dear  little  Kate  wont  you  kiss 
Mother  for  me?  nat  your  arms  around  mother’s  neck  and  kiss  her 
for  father.  You  must  hug  and  kiss  Susie  for  father  also.  And  kiss  all 
your  brothers  and  sisters  for  father. 

Now,  my  dear  little  Kate,  be  a  good  girl  and  O  how  father  will 
love  you  when  he  comes  home. 

Your  fond  father 
Warren  Akin 

*ProteMor  of  Hiatory  in  Emory  University. 
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Richmond  Va. 

Jany  8th  1865 

My  dear  Sweet  Wife:  Again  no  letter  came  from  you  today,  and 
I  am  anxious  to  hear  from  you,  indeed.  I  hope  to  receive  a  letter  to¬ 
morrow  from  you.  If  1  do  not  1  fear  1  will  become  very  impatient. 
You  surely  do  not  write  me  three  times  a-week,  or  1  would  more 
letters  from  you.  When  I  pass  a  week  without  hearing  from  you  I  be¬ 
come  restless  and  anxious  to  know  how  you  all  are.  I  come  to  my 
room,  sit  down  by  the  fire  and  my  mind  turns  at  once  to  my  loved 
ones  at  home.  I  can  see  you  all  sitting  around  the  fire  and  almost 
hear  John  saying  somethmg,  and  then  1  can  see  Warren  enjoying 
it  and  hear  you  all  laugh.  I  can  see  Kate’s  bright  eyes  and  pretty 
curls,  and  I  can  hear  my  dear  Verdy  saying  “I  love  you  the  best.” 
And  then  1  can  see  my  sweet  wife  sitting  there,  too,  widi  the  children 
around  her,  looking  thoughtful  and  feeling  sad.  And  O  how  I  do  want 
to  be  at  home,  f^re  I  am  now,  with  a  little  table  drawn  up  near 
the  fire,  with  my  boots  off  and  slippers  on,  alone  in  my  room,  the 
family  all  gone  to  church,  and  I  am  here  writing  to  you  and  thinking 
of  you  all  and  of  the  dreadful  condition  of  the  coimtry.  I  have  never 
expressed  to  you  my  fears  of  the  future,  but  1  am  not  able  to  see 
how  this  struggle  is  to  end  with  safety  to  us.  Instead  of  selling  my 

r>ld,  I  think  I  had  better  sell  my  bonds  and  interesting  bearing  notes. 

wish  you  at  once  to  see  Cousin  Overton  Tate  and  Mr.  Bud  Wall 
and  know  whether  they  will  take  the  interesting  bearing  notes  in 
payment  of  what  1  owe  them  for  com  and  pork.''*  Mr.  Mattox 
also."'  I  expect  rfiey  will  refuse  to  take  the  notes  at  par,  and  if  so, 
ask  at  what  price  they  will  take  them?  If  they  will  take  them  at  80, 
75,  or  70  cents  in  the  dollar  I  think  you  had  better  agree  to  let  them 
have  them  and  write  to  Mr.  W.  W.  Clayton  at  Augusta  and  request 
him  to  send  you  enough  notes  to  pay  off  all  I  owe.  I  will  write  to 
him  at  once  to  send  the  amount  of  notes  you  write  for.  The  notes 
are  selling  here  at  about  seventy  five  cents  m  the  dollar.  At  this  price 
it  will  take  about  $5,000.  to  pay  what  I  owe  the  men  whose  names 
I  have  mentioned,  and  I  will  lose  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  dollars. 
But  better  lose  this  than  all  I’ve  got.  You  can  tell  these  men  diat 
I  have  the  notes  in  Augusta  and  if  mey  will  take  them  you  will  write 

116.  Orerton  Tate  was  probably  U.  O.  Tate,  the  Elbert  County  fanner 
previonsly  referred  to.  Bnd  Wall  was  B.  C.  Wall,  also  previously  mentioned. 
Like  many  other  Sontherners  who  owed  money  at  this  time  Akin  was  anz- 
ions  to  pay  his  debts  before  Confederate  currency  became  entirely  worth¬ 
less.  And  like  many  to  whom  money  was  owed.  Wall  declined  acceptance 
of  the  rapidly  depreciatins  paper.  See  Wall’s  letter  to  Mrs.  Akin  of  Jan.  S6, 
1865,  below. 

117.  Probably  H.  P.  Mattox,  listed  In  the  1860  census  as  an  Elbert  County 
farmer. 
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to  Mr.  Qayton  for  them.  Tell  them  that  it  b  not  convenient  for  me 
to  pay  them  in  any  other  way.  1  suppose  they  will  take  them  at  die 
market  value  of  the  notes.  Afy  opinion  is  that  I  had  better  sell  die 
notes  at  what  I  can  get  for  them  if  those  gentlemen  refuse  to  take 
them.  They  will  propose  to  wait  until  I  get  home,  but  tell  them  you 
want  to  pay  them,  and  it  b  uncertain  when  I  will  get  home.  Get  each 
one  of  them  to  say  how  much  in  interest  bearing  notes  it  will  take 
to  pay  him,  and  then  write  to  Mr.  Qayton  for  enough  to  p^  all  of 
them.  Have  no  unnecessary  delicacy  about  thb  matter.  Tell  the 
gentlemen  that  it  takes  all  my  pay  as  a  member  of  Congress  to  pay 
my  expienses— that  1  can  collect  nothing  that  b  owing  me  and  I  will 
be  compelled  to  sell  these  notes  to  pay  them,  and  that  you  want  them 
to  allow  you  as  much  as  they  can  for  them.  Send  for  Mr.  Wall  and 
Mr.  Mattox  to  come  and  see  you,  or  go  and  see  them.  Cousin  Overton 
the  same,  and  do  this  at  once.  Of  course  you  must  not  let  any  of  the 
children  see  thb  letter.  You  know  not  how  painful  it  b  for  me  thus 
to  write  you,  but  my  dear  sweet  darling  it  is  proper,  important,  for 
thb  to  be  done  at  once,  in  my  judgement.  If  you  can  not  do  thb, 
write  me  forthwith  for  1  wbh  to  know  on  what  to  depend.  I  had  the 
interesting  bearing  notes  deposited  with  Mr.  Clayton  in  the  Agency 
of  the  Georgia  Rail  Road  and  Banking  Company  at  Atlanta,  for  safie 
keeping  and  they  were  carried  to  Augusta  with  the  funds  of  the 
Bank. 

I  am  informed  that  there  b  a  naval  school  near  thb  place  and  that 
each  member  of  Congress  has  the  right  to  appoint  a  boy  to  it.^^*  The 
boy  appointed  clothes  himself  &  fumbhes  his  own  bed,  but  he  b 
boarded  by  the  Government  and  receives  four  hundred  dollars  a  year. 
He  takes  Ae  rank  of  a  midshipman  and  b  at  once  in  the  naval  service. 
Would  it  not  be  well  for  me  to  appoint  Elbert  (he  b  now  of  the 
right  age)  and  at  once  start  him  to  school?  He  can  get  all  his  clothes 
from  the  government  at  government  price,  except  shirts  and  drawers, 
and  perhaps  socks.  It  will  cost  me  some  five  or  six  hundred  dollars 
for  his  outfit,  but  he  b  not  at  school,  and  he  must  be  sent  to  school 
somehow.  After  hb  education  b  completed  he  can  resign  hb  com¬ 
mission  in  the  Navy  or  continue  in  the  service  as  he  sees  fit.  Think 
of  this,  consult  Elbert  about  it  and  write  me.  I  expect  to  do  as  you 
may  wish  in  thb  matter.  I  do  not  know  that  there  b  any  vacancy 
in  my  district,  but  will  know  in  a  few  days— at  least  before  I  hear 
from  you.  If  I  have  Elbert  appointed  he  will  have  to  come  on  here 
as  soon  as  you  can  fix  him  up.— having  made  for  him  some  shirts, 
drawers  and  socks,  and  pair  of  high  quartered  shoes,  laced  up  before, 

118.  For  a  brief  discassion  of  the  Ck)nfedcrate  Naval  AcademY,  see  Coul¬ 
ter,  Confederate  Btatet,  299-300. 
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neatly  made  and  to  fit  well.  All  other  clothes  I  can  have  made  here 
in  the  Government  shop.  They  will  have  to  be  made  in  the  Naval 
style.  Let  your  decision  be  made  at  once,  and  when  made,  it  must 
be  final.  If  he  is  appointed  he  must  came.  I  can  go  home  for  him  or 
meet  him  at  Abbeville,  or  let  him  come  here  on  the  cars.  He  is  plenty 
old  to  go  any  where.  I  fear  you  will  think  I  am  requiring  a  great 
deal  of  you,  and,  my  dear,  I  know  it  is  so.  But  I  do  not  see  how  I 
could  require  less,  under  the  circumstances.  If  I  could  so  order  every 
thing  as  to  relieve  you  from  the  performance  of  any  unpleasant  duty, 
I  should  most  certainly  do  it.  But  I  can  not  do  it;  and  it  is  our  duty 
to  make  the  most  of  our  situation— do  the  best  we  can,  be  cheerful, 
try  to  be  contented  and  resigned. 

The  meeting  of  the  citizens  in  Savannah  in  favor  of  peace  will 
have,  I  fear,  a  most  unfavorable  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  people. 
The  news  from  Georgia  is  not  good,  but  I  hope  better  new's  soon. 
Gold  sold  here  at  auction  yesterday  at  fifty  for  one,  but  it  will  go 
down  I  expect  as  it  did  a  few  days  ago.  It  was  up  to  tifty  once  before, 
but  fell  to  thirty  seven  very  soon.  But  I  am  afraid  to  sell  mine,  as  it 
may  soon  be  worth  a  hundred.  I  must  stop  writing  and  go  to  bed 
as  I  have  to  get  up  soon  and  mend  my  socks  to-morrow  morning.  Good 
night,  dearest.  Keep  this  letter  from  the  eyes  of  every  one.  I  will  add  a 
few  words  to-morrow.  Good  night. 

Monday  morning  9th  Jany.  Mrs.  Mark  Hardin  is  here  trying  to 
get  her  husband  out  of  Fort  Warren.***  She  sent  for  me  this  morning 
and  I  have  just  returned  from  the  hotel  where  I  have  had  a  conver¬ 
sation  with  her.  She  seems  much  distressed— One  of  her  children  has 
died  this  year  and  so  has  her  father,  and  the  yankees  took  all  her 
horses  and  mules  and  some  of  her  negroes.  We  are  busily  engaged  & 
have  been  for  some  days  on  a  bill  to  consolidate  the  army.  If  the 
bill  is  passed,  it  will  put  muskets  in  the  hands  of  many  that  now  wear 
swords,  and  we  need  muskets.**®  No  letter  from  you  to-day.  Well, 
I  hope  for  two  to-morrow.  God  bless  you  my  darling  is  the  prayer 
of  your  husband. 

Warren  Akin 


119.  Mark  A.  Hardin  of  Kingston,  Oa.,  a  Confederate  Cavalry  captain, 
was  captured  on  April  23,  1863,  by  Union  naval  personnel  while  attempting 
to  run  the  blockade  In  a  Southern  blockade  runner.  He  was  confined  at  Ft. 
Warren,  a  war  prison  located  in  Boston  harbor.  Though  steps  looking  to 
his  exchange  were  initiated  by  the  Union  Navy  on  May  20,  1864,  he  was  still 
in  prison  on  March  23,  1865.  See  0.  R.,  ser.  2,  VII,  153;  VIII,  406^08. 

120.  Consolidation  of  depleted  units,  most  of  which  had  a  surplus  of  offi¬ 
cers,  was  authorised,  but  owing  to  tremendous  opposition,  from  both  offi¬ 
cers  and  men  fiercely  loyal  to  their  old  organisations,  the  policy  had  only 
limited  execution.  See  Bell  Irvin  Wiley,  The  Life  of  Johnny  Reb:  Common 
Soldier  of  the  Confederacy  (Indianapolis,  1943),  138-39. 
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House  of  Representatives 
Richmond  Va. 

January  loch  1865 

My  mar  darling  Wife:  I  have  just  reed  yours  of  the  ist  inst.  The 
one  written  a  few  days  before  has  not  been  received.  The  letter  just 
received  is  the  only  one  received  since  the  26th  inst.  There  must  be 
three  or  four  letters  from  you  on  the  way  here  and  I  hope  to  receive 
them  every  day. 

I  regret  my  dear  wife  to  see  that  your  last  letter  is  in  such  a  com¬ 
plaining  tone.  It  does  no  good  to  be  unhappy.  You  had  better  laugh 
and  be  cheerful  and  try  to  be  contented  and  happy.  I  cannot  now  write 
you  fully  in  reply  to  your  letter.  I  will  write  to-night  and  mail  it  to¬ 
morrow.  I  will  mail  this  to-day. 

You  have  never  told  me  in  any  of  your  letters  that  Mr.  Gilreath 
had  not  hired  Floyd  and  Charles  until  the  last  one.  He  promised  me 
to  hire  them  out.  I  hope  you  have  disposed  of  them  before  this.  If 
you  have  not,  when  you  receive  this,  write  a  note  to  Col.  Thomas 
J.  Bowman,  and  say  to  him  I  wish  to  hire  out  the  negroes  or  dispose 
of  them  in  some  way.  Take  the  40  bushels  com  for  Floyd  if  you  can 
do  no  better,  provided  the  old  man  is  prefectly  good,  or  will  pay 
the  com  in  aavance,  but  he  must  shoe  &  clothe  Floyd.  Better  let 
some  good  man  take  them  for  their  food  and  clothing  than  to  keep 
them  at  home  doing  nothing. 

I  regret  you  allowed  RachaeF*^  to  have  a  dance,  but  hope  no  harm 
will  be  done  by  it.  There  will  be  no  other  occasion,  I  hope,  to  ask  for 
another  dance,  but  if  it  should  be  done,  let  suggest  tW  it  would 
perhaps  be  better  to  decline  allowing  it.  If  the  children  should  desire 
to  have  a  dance,  I  suppose  you  would  hardly  allow  it,  and  they  might 
think  it  very  hard  that  the  negroes  should  1^  allowed  a  privilege  mat 
was  denied  to  them.  But,  of  course,  while  I  have  my  opinion,  I  can 
not  undertake  to  direct  you  what  course  you  should  pursue.  You 
must  act,  therefore,  as  you  dunk  best,  and  I  will  not  complain.  I 
trust,  therefore,  you  will  do  in  every  thing,  under  all  circumstances, 
just  as  your  judgement  dictates. 

We  are  in  secret  session  on  an  important  measure,  and  I  can  not 
write  as  I  wish  now.  I  will  write  tonight.  I  have  no  idea  when  we 
will  adjourn.  I  feel  sure  not  before  March,— perhaps  a  month  later. 

I  am  in  much  fear  about  the  action  of  the  Georgia  Legislature  that 
•  will  meet  soon.  1  fear  a  convention  of  the  State  will  be  called,  and 
then  reconstruction  will,  1  fear,  be  proposed.  If  it  takes  place,  no  one 


121.  For  Mrs.  Akin’s  explanation  of  granting  the  servant  Rachael  per¬ 
mission  to  have  the  dance,  see  her  letter  to  her  hnsband  of  January  2S,  1866, 
below. 
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can  foresee  what  will  be  our  condition  in  the  future.  I  hear  that  meet- 
inn  have  been  held  in  several  counties  in  lower  Georgia  in  favor 
of  reconstructioiL  one  in  Thomas  county,  and  Judge  Seward, 
and  John  R.  Alexander  in  it  and  in  favor  of  calling  a  convention.^ 
Some  counties  have  voted  themselves  out  of  the  Confedera^  and 
into  the  Union.  There  is  a  bill  before  the  Congress  of  the  U.  a.  pro¬ 
viding  for  provisional  governments  in  the  rebellious  states,  and  it 
provides  that  no  person  above  the  rank  of  Col.  shall  have  a  vote. 
What  horror  will  follow  re-construction.  Its  effects  will  be  the  same 
as  subjugation,  and  horror  of  horrors  will  follow  that.  I  have  written 
you  so  much  I  will  stop  until  I  can  look  over  your  letter  again.  I  am 
glad  to  hear  the  baby  grows  and  is  so  smart.  If  I  do  not  forget  it  I 
will  take  home  some  apples  for  Kate  and  Verdy.  You  would  be 
amazed  to  see  the  differences  of  opinions  that  exist  among  members. 
It  seems,  sometimes,  that  no  proposition,  however  plain  and  simple, 
could  be  made  that  would  not  meet  with  opposition.  I  am  much  dis¬ 
couraged  sometimes.  Do  write  me  cheering  letters. 

Your  devoted  husband 
Warren  Akin 

Richmond  Va. 

Jany  loth  1865 

My  MiAR  Wife:  1  wrote  you  to-day  a  short  letter  from  the  House 
and  now  write  again.  I  suppose  Mr.  Hester  saw  Feaster  Woolley  in 
Augusta,  and  the  letter  was  handed  him  then,— The  letter  you  mailed 
to  me  on  the  30th  Deer,  ought  to  have  reached  here  five  days  ago. 
Yours  of  the  ist  inst  was  mailed  the  3rd  and  reed  this  morning. 

1  requested  you  in  the  letter  I  wrote  this  morning  to  write  Col. 
Thomas  J.  Bowman,  and  request  him  to  hire  out  Floyd  and  Charles 
for  me.  &y  to  him  that  Mr.  Gilreath  had  promised  to  hire  them  out 
for  me.^“  Indeed,  he  told  me  two  men  had  spoken  for  them,  and  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  hiring  them  out.  I  supposed  they  were 
hired  out.  If  Cousin  Overton  Tate  returns  soon  1  think  he  will  hire 
them  out  for  you.  Col.  Bowman  lives  at  Cousin  Betsy  Blackwell’s. 
He  is  a  clever  man  if  there  is  one  in  the  county.  If  he  is  not  a  gentleman 
there  is  none  in  the  County.  Do  not  trouble  Majr  Jones  about  any 
thing.  He  is  like  many  other  persons— money  seems  to  be  his  polar 

122.  Disaffection  and  peace  sentiment  became  open  and  wldelj  prevalent 
In  many  portions  of  Oeorgla  early  in  1866.  See  Bryan,  Confederate  Georgia, 
158-65. 

123.  Floyd  and  Charles,  Akin  slaves,  before  mld-Jannary  were  hired  ont, 
throngh  the  efforts  of  Oilreath — Floyd  for  200  lbs.  of  pork  and  Charles  for 
200  lbs.  See  letter  of  Mrs.  Akin  to  her  husband  Janaary  16,  1866  below. 
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star— and  no  wonder  his  children  talk  about,  as  of  such  importance, 
“plantation  &  negroes.”  If  I  do  not  forget  it  before  sealing  up  this 
1  will  write  a  note  to  Col  Bowman  about  hiring  the  negroes,  and 
you  will  please  send  it  to  him  if  the  negroes  are  not  hired  before 
you  get  this.— The  people  have  become  so  selfish  or  this  war  is  de¬ 
veloping  it,  that  the  most  of  them  seem  unwilling  to  do  any  thing 
that  dont  pay. 

I  am  glad  you  did  not  buy  that  old  cupboard  from  Mills,  and  am 
glad  he  would  not  rent  it,  as  1  dont  want  it  in  the  house.  And  I  am 
gratified  you  can  get  along  without  it. 

I  am  surprised  at  George  Gilreath.  He  has  acted  very  strangely. 

1  have  written  him  twice,  but  have  received  no  answer.  1  requested 
in  one  of  my  letters  with  him  a  note,  saying  I  had  collected  his  money 
and  request  him  to  write  me  how  to  send  it  to  him  I  can  send  it  by 
express  safely. 

I  wish  you  to  tell  Bob,  if  he  leaves  the  lot  day  or  night,  •without 
your  permission,  /  •will  certainly  punish  him  if  /  live  to  get  home.^** 
Keep  this  letter,  and  mark  on  it  the  day  you  tell  him,  and  then  keep 
an  account  of  his  going  off,  and  give  me  this  letter,  and  how  often 
he  has  left  without  permission,  after  I  return.  Now,  my  dear,  please 
do  this  for  me.  It  may  be  unpleasant,  but  do  it  for  me.  I  agree  with 
you  about  Mrs.  Brannon’s  [?]  window  curtains.  I  wish  she  would 
take  them  home,  as  they  might  accidentally  get  injured,— burnt  or 
greased,  and  I  should  dislike  it  very  much.  I  would  be  glad  if  she 
would  take  everything  she  has  home.  If  she  takes  the  table  you  had 
better  have  one  made.  Where  is  Joe  Shackelford’s  husband?  What 
sort  of  a  wife  has  Bob  Latimer?  You  have  never  mentioned  her.  Is 
Joe  Shackelford’s  baby  a  girl  or  boy?  What  is  the  name? 

I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  have  the  toothache.  If  I  were  at  home  I 
would  try  to  cure  it  for  you— I  am  sorry  for  Judge  Land,  but  are  you 
not  glad  his  house  is  not  burnt.  1  am  truly  glad.  I  believe  1  wrote  you 
that  Tom  Word  was  living  in  it. 

It  is  painful  to  hear  of  the  people  rejoicing  at  the  death  of  the 
President.  One  regiment  from  Ga.  the  one  that  William  was  chaplain 
of,  gave  three  cheers  when  they  heard  it.*“  I  fear  greatly  fear  the 

124.  The  slave,  Bob,  thoogb  usually  a  devoted  servant  while  Akin  was  at 
home,  was  a  recurrent  source  of  concern  while  he  was  in  Richmond.  Many 
slaves  in  other  parts  of  the  South  and  especially  in  invaded  areas,  became  hap- 
haxard  in  their  work,  resisted  punishment  or  ran  away.  See  Wiley,  South¬ 
ern  Negroes,  1861-1865,  pp.  51-52. 

125.  The  identity  of  this  regiment  could  not  be  ascertained.  But  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  Davis’s  popularity,  never  very  great  after  his  first 
year  of  the  conflict,  sank  to  a  very  low  level  in  the  latter  part  of  the  con¬ 
flict,  both  in  the  army  and  among  civilians,  and  that  many  people  oi>enly 
denounced  him.  William  is  William  M.  Verdery,  brother  of  Mrs.  Akin. 
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day  is  not  far  distant  when  those  who  so  act  now,  will  wish  diey  had 
given  the  President  a  warm  support,  and  thereby  have  prevented  that 
which  I  fear  will  come,  subjugation  or  reconstruction.  The  fate  of 
the  Confederacy  will  be  settled  in  six  months,  one  way  or  another, 
and  I  very  much  fear  the  ivorst.  You  can  have  no  idea  the  state  of 
things  here.  And  amid  all  the  gloominess  of  our  prospects,  there  is 
much  wickedness  among  the  people.— officers  and  men,  m  position 
and  out.  Every  one  I  converse  with  seems  to  feel  that  we  are  now 
passing  a  dreadful  crisis,  that  will  soon  end  in  our  ruin  or  in  a  brighter 
day  for  us.  I  fear  Sherman  will  soon  have  Augusta  or  Branchville. 
When  he  gets  to  Augusta  he  will  be  in  70  or  80  miles  of  Elberton, 
and  many  negroes  will  run  off  and  go  to  him,  and  he  may  make  raids 
into  Elbert  to  gather  up  negroes  and  horse.  Grant  made  his  negro 
troops  drunk  and  made  them  charge  upon  our  works  a  few  imles 
from  this  place  last  fall,  and  they  were  slaughtered  by  hundreds!^” 
I  had  a  long  conversation  with  the  President  yesterday.  He  has  been 
greatly  wronged.  He  does  not  control  the  generals  in  the  field.  He 
did  not  send  Hood  to  Tenn.  He  has  been  trying  to  get  Genl  Lee 
to  accept  the  command  of  all  our  armies,  but  he  declines.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  is  not  that  stem,  puffed  up  man  he  is  represented  to  be.  He  was 
as  polite,  attentive  and  communicative  to  me  as  I  could  wish.  He 
listened  patiently  to  all  I  said  and  when  he  differed  with  me  he 
would  give  his  reasons  fur  it.  He  was  very  cordial  in  his  reception 
of  me,  and  in  his  invitation  to  me  to  call  again.  And  many  gentle¬ 
men  tell  me  the  same  thing  as  to  his  manner  with  them.  His  enemies 
•  have  done  him  great  injustice.  He  is  a  patriot  and  a  good  man,  I  think. 
He  will  have  to  do  something  more  than  any  thing  he  has  done 
before  I  can  denounce  him.  He  is  the  best  man  in  the  Government 
for  his  place.  Many  want  him  out  of  office.  Were  he  removed  to¬ 
day,  we  should  be  ruined  in  a  few  months,  and  I  fear  we  shall  be  any 
way.  Of  course  this  is  intended  for  you  alone,  1  do  not  think  I  ought 
to  conceal  from  you  any  thing.  We  are  in  a  deplorable  condition- 
standing  on  the  verge  of  an  abyss,  the  bottom  of  which  no  man  can 
see.  WTien  we  shall  fall  into  i^  or  how  to  be  saved  from  it,  is  hid 
from  my  eyes.  I  have  not  mentioned  this  to  you  before,  hoping  1 
would  have  some  better  news  to  write  you.  I  trust  you  will  say 
nothing  to  any  one  about  what  1  have  written  on  this  page,  about 
our  future  prospects.  I  wrote  you  some  days  since  to  try  and  pay 

126.  The  reference  is  to  the  Battle  of  the  Crater,  near  Petershurg.  Vir¬ 
ginia,  on  Julj  30,  1864,  in  which  a  Negro  division  participated,  with  heavy 
casualties.  The  charge  that  Negroes  were  made  drunk  before  this  and  other 
fights  was  a  common  one.  but  without  foundation.  See  Wiley,  Southern  Ne- 
groet,  1861-1865,  pp.  329-41. 
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for  my  com,  pork  &  lard  with  interesting  bearing  notes.  If  I  do  not 
use  them  in  tMt  way  I  fear  they  will  be  worthless  to  me.  I  was 
offered  fifty  for  one  to-day  for  gold,  and  1  am  told  it  is  selling 
at  sixty  for  one.  I  could  not  get  an  offer  for  bonds  to-day  at  any 
price.  Be  sure  to  try  and  pay  what  I  owe  with  the  interest  bearing 
notes  at  once.  If  Mr.  Cobb  brings  or  sends  you  any  money  for  the 
county  tell  him  you  have  no  authority  to  receive  it,  and  decline 
to  take  it.  If  he  sends  it  to  you  by  any  one  do  not  receive  it.  Tell 
him  you  have  no  authority  to  receive  it.  If,  however,  you  can  not 
pay  what  I  owe  with  the  interest  bearing  notes  at  some  price,  and 
Mr.  Cobb  should  send  or  bring  you  any  money  and  you  can  pay 
what  I  owe  with  it,  take  it  and  pay  my  debts.  I  fear  you  have  re¬ 
ceived  eight  hundred  dollars  1  sent  you,  and  if  you  have,  do  not  pay 
my  debts  with  that,  but  keep  it  to  buy  what  you  may  need.  I  rear 
you  have  received  it  and  used  it  as  I  have  heretofore  suggested,  but 
hope  you  have  not.  You  may  pay  for  the  fodder  I  bought  of  Judge 
Herndon  and  Mr.  Qeveland.  O,  dear,  my  heart  sickens  at  the  trouble 
I  am  giving  you.  I  wish  I  could  go  home.  Please  try  to  pay  my 
debts  with  the  interest  bearing  notes  immediately  and  write  me  die 
result.  I  must  pay  my  debts  some  way.  1  will  try  again  to-morrow  to 
sell  a  bond  I  nave  here,  and  may  succeed,  but  fear  I  will  not.  I  am 
tired,  troubled,  dispirited  and  will  cease  writing  and  try  to  go  to  sleep. 
So  good  night  dearest,  good  night. 

Wednesday  morning,  Jany  nth. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  this  morning  yours  of  the  4th,  and 
am  glad  to  hear  you  have  hired  out  Floyd.  I  hope  you  will  do  some¬ 
thing  with  Charles  that  will  save  the  expense  of  feeding  and  clothing 
him.  Do  the  best  you  can  and  I  will  be  satisfied.  You  said  nothing 
about  receiving  letters  from  me  on  friday,  30th  ult  and  tuesday  4th 
inst.  You  ought  to  have  received  some  letters  by  both  mails.  I  suppose 
you  were  busy  when  you  wrote  and  did  not  think  about  my  letters. 
The  letter  you  mailed  the  30th  ult  has  not  yet  been  received.  A  long 
time  on  the  way.  Mrs.  Hardin  is  still  here,  and  seems  much  distressed 
about  her  husband.  I  feel  sorry  for  her.  I  believe  I  wrote  you  she  had 
lost  her  youngest  child,  bom  since  Mark  Hardin  was  a  prisoner. 
Old  Mrs.  Hardin  is  dead.  Took  the  small  pox  and  died  with  it.  Joe 
Hardin  has  separated  from  her  husband  and  has  been  for  two  years. 
Mrs.  Hardin  is  talking  of  going  back  to  Bartow,  but  I  advised  her 
not  to  go,  but  have  no  idea  what  she  will  do.  She  leaves  here  to¬ 
morrow  for  her  Mother’s  in  So.  Ca.  and  has  effected  nothing  for 
the  release  of  her  husband.  I  was  satisfied  she  would  not  when  I  first 
saw  her.  How  many  come  here  at  great  expense,  inconvenience,  trouble 
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and  hazard,  widi  no  chance  of  accomplishing  any  thing.  Yet  the^ 
hope.  Eliza’s  letter  was  reced  this  morning  with  a  few  words  in  it 
written  by  you.  Why  don’t  you  write  longer  letters  to  me?  Take 
a  large  sheet,  and  not  one  of  the  little  ones,  or  note  paper.  I  am  truly 

flad  you  get  a  little  more  pork  for  Floyd’s  hire.  You  will  need  it 
presume  before  Christmas  next. 

Do  write  me  the  sayings  of  the  little  children.  They  are  interesting 
to  me,  very.  Talk  to  them  about  me  and  tell  me  their  sweet  litde 
sayings.  I  rave  a  little  cold  to-day  and  do  not  feel  as  well  as  usual 
but  am  in  my  seat,  attending  to  my  duties.  Write  me  often  and  long 
letters.  I  do  not  feel  as  blue  as  I  did  last  night.  The  weather  is  now 
clear  and  bright,  and  I  hope  will  remain  so.  Kiss  all  the  children  for 
me. 

Your  devoted  husband 
Warren  Akin 

Love  to  cousin  Sally. 


Richmond  Va. 

Jany  13th  1865 

My  ix:ar  darling  Wife:  I  did  not  write  you  last  night  or  the  night 
previous,  because  I  was  too  unwell.  I  was  in  bed  all  the  day  yester¬ 
day  and  until  ten  oclock  this  morning.  I  got  up  after  drinking  a  cup 
of  tea  and  went  to  the  House,  hoping  to  hear  from  you,  but  was 
disappointed  again.  Your  letter  mailed  on  the  6th  ought  to  have  been 
received  this  morning.  I  received  a  letter  from  Tom  Hooper  at  Fort 
Delaware,  dated  28th  Decr.^”  He  was  quite  well,  but  said  he  would 
give  his  left  arm  to  be  at  home.  He  sent  me  a  power  of  attorney  to 
draw  the  pay  due  him,  and  to  buy  him  a  box  of  tobacco  and  send  him. 
I  bought  fifty  five  pounds,  at  $7.00  a  pound  and  it  will  leave  for 
Fort  Delaware  to-morrow.  There  is  a  flag  of  truce  boat  now  in  the 
river.  It  brought  about  fifty  thousand  letters.  The  letter  I  received 
from  Tom  was  brought  by  a  returned  prisoner. 

Gov.  Foot  has  been  arrested  at  Fredericksburg,  trying  to  get  to 
Washington.  He  said  he  was  going  there  to  treat  for  peace.  He  has 
been  absent  from  his  seat  in  the  House  for  some  time. 

Frank  Blair  was  here  yesterday  from  Washington  Qty.'**  He  came 
ostensibly  to  look  for  some  private  papers  taken  by  some  of  our 
soldiers  at  his  house  near  Washington.  He  called  to  see  the  President 

127.  Col.  Thomas  W.  Hooper  of  the  21st  Georgia  Regt.  was  captured  at 
the  Battle  of  Winchester,  yirglnia.  Sept.  19.  1864,  and  imprisoned  at  Fort 
Delaware.  See  0.  R.,  ser.  1,  XL>III,  pt  1,  p.  281. 

128.  For  an  account  of  the  peace  efforts  of  Francis  P.  Blair,  Sr.,  which  in¬ 
cluded  two  visits  to  Richmond  in  January,  1866,  see  Coulter,  Confederate 
States,  661-52. 
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and  inquired  whether  he  would  receive  a  Minister,  Agent  or  Com¬ 
missioner  to  treat  for  peace.  The  President  replied  “Yes,  or  I  will 
send  one  if  President  Lincoln  will  receive  him.”  Blair  said  that  the 
Confederate  States  could  dictate  their  own  terms  if  they  would  go 
back  to  the  Union.  It  is  reported  here  that  Genl  Lee  is  in  fine  spirits 
and  says  “There  is  no  cause  for  despondency— that  we  are  in  a  better 
condition  than  we  were  a  year  ago.”  The  people  seem  to  be  in  better 
spirits  than  they  were  some  days  since. 

I  feel  very  well  to-night.  I  had  something  like  diarhea,  and  suffered 
very  much.  An  old  doctor,  a  member  of  the  Va.  Legislature  boards 
here,  and  I  sent  down  for  him  and  he  came  up  to  see  me  two  or  three 
times.  He  gave  me  some  dover  powder  three  times,  and  1  was  relieved. 
O  how  1  did  wish  to  be  at  home.  I  was  quite  sick  from  the  affect 
of  the  dovers  powder.  Did  not  get  to  sleep  last  night  until  after 
eleven  oclock.  Two  gentlemen  staid  in  the  room  with  me  until  eleven. 

I  dont  think  I’ll  be  sick  again. 

1  wrote  you  a  few  days  since  to  try  and  pay  for  the  pork,  lard  and 
com  with  the  interest  bearing  notes  1  have  in  Augusta.  When  you 
learn  from  the  gentlemen  whether  they  will  take  them  and  on  what 
terms,  tell  them  you  will  have  to  send  to  Augusta  for  them  and  ask 
them  if  they  will  not  wait  until  you  can  hear  from  me.  Then  write 
to  Mr.  Qaj^on  to  send  you  the  notes,  and  write  me  at  the  same  time 
what  the  gentlemen  offer  to  take  them  at,  and  if  I  shall  then  think 
it  is  best  not  to  sell  them,  1  will  telegraph  you  immediately  what  to 
do.  I  have  better  hope  now  than  a  few  days  since.  A  great  deal  de- 

r:nds  on  the  course  Georgia  will  pursue  when  the  Legislature  meets, 
hope  no  foolish  thing  wUl  be  done. 

My  boots  wore  out  very  evenly  on  the  bottom,  and  I  have  had  a 
half  sole  tacked  on  without  taking  off  the  old  one.  This  makes  the 
bottoms  thicker  and  my  feet  will  be  drier  and  less  cold.  We  have 
had  a  beautiful  day.  It  was  pleasant  almost  like  spring.  And  it  is  warm 
to-night  for  this  latitude.  I  hope  you  will  succeed  in  hiring  Charles 
out.  Do  the  best  you  can  my  darling  and  1  will  be  satisfied. 

Did  you  receive  no  letter  from  me  on  the  3rd  inst.  I  have  written 
many  little  things  I  would  like  some  response  to.  You  did  not  say  how 
you  sent  Joe  Shackelford  to  Ruckersville.  Who  were  elected  judges 
of  the  Inferior  Court  in  Elbert?  Does  Gilreath  speak  of  going  home? 
I  am  glad  Majr  Jones  tried  to  hire  Floyd.  Why  did  you  not  try  to 
hire  Qiarles  to  that  woman?  I  suppose  you  did.  Why  dont  Warren 
write  me? 

Tell  Verdy  she  must  be  a  good  girl,  and  that  1  say  she  must  not 
cry.  Try  to  make  her  understand  how  sorry  I’ll  be  to  hear  she  cries 
so  nmeh.  Dont  scold  her.  Tell  Kate  I  want  to  see  her  very  much. 
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and  kiss  both  for  me  and  try  to  make  them  understand  it  is  for  me. 
How  glad  I  would  be  [to]  see  the  little  things  to  night.  I  hope  Susie 
will  l)e  over  her  crying  spells  when  I  get  home.  1  would  like  to  see 
how  she  looks.  You  write  me  veiy  little  about  the  children.  Write 
“a  heap”  of  their  sweet  sayings.  Write  on  the  largest  paper  and  fill 
the  sheet.  You  dont  know  how  often  I  read  over  your  letters.  Love  to 
cousin  Sally.  Good  night  dearest,  good  night. 

Saturday  morning,  Jany  14  [65] 

My  dearest  darling,  again  I  am  disappointed  in  not  receiving  a 
letter  from  you.  I  am  again  in  my  seat  this  morning  and  we  have 
up  a  very  important  bill  and  I  write  hurriedly.  I  have  a  bad  inkstand, 
and  have  to  hold  the  pen  staff  some  distance  from  the  pen,  to  keep 
ink  off  my  fingers,  and  hence  my  bad  and  scattering  writing. 

I  am  very  anxious  to  hear  from  you  and  will  look  to  my  letter 
box  daily  with  much  interest,  and  with  anxiety,  too,  until  I  hear 
from  you.  One  letter  a  week  is  rather  a  small  allowance.  Dont  you 
think  so?  If  your  letters  were  like  mine,  six  and  eight  pages,  how  much 
more  interesting  they  would  be  to  me.  It  would  take  so  much  more 
time  to  read  them,  and,  consequently,  I  would  feel  good  so  much 
longer.  I  have  so  often  ureed  you  to  write  me  long  letters,  that  I  am 
almost  ashamed  of  myself.  I  pay  $600  a  month  board.  Every  thing 
is  very  high  here.  I  am  doing  what  I  never  did  at  home.  I  wear  but 
two  shirts  a  week,  and  my  drawers,  flannels  and  night  shirts  two  weeks, 
a  pair  of  socks  a  week,  and,  therefore,  have  but  a  dozen  pieces  washed 
in  two  weeks.  I  carry  and  use  my  handkerchiefs  until  they  are  soiled 
so  much,  I  am  ashamed  some  times  to  use  them.  But  I  feel  it  necessary 
on  account  of  the  state  of  my  finances.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
be  as  economical  as  possible,  and  I  am  practicing  what  I  feel  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  this  matter.  My  ink  is  bad  and  it  is  difficult  to  write  at  all. 
I  have  better  ink  now,  and  will  write  better.  I  have  no  news  this 
morning.  It  is  turning  cold  again.  The  House  is  now  discussing  the 
exemption  bill,  and  that  feature  which  exempts  ministers  of  the 
Gospel.  1  have  been  at  two  sacramental  meetings  at  Dr.  Dogget’s 
church.  I  have  been  to  see  him  at  his  house  &  he  came  to  see  me 
Hrst.  He  is  a  very  pleasant  old  man,  and  his  wife  is  a  pleasant  lady. 
His  daughter  is  a  nice  girl.  Well,  I  must  close  for  1  have  nothing 
further  to  write.  O,  my  dearest,  may  God  make  you  cheerful  and 
happy,  patient  and  resigned.  God  bless  you  all  my  darling.  I  dont 
think  I  ever  wanted  to  see  you  all  more  than  now. 

Good  by  darling.  Love  to  cousin  Sally. 

Your  devoted  husband 
Warren  Akin 
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Richmond  Va. 

Jany  14th  1865 

My  dear  darling  Wife:  1  mailed  to-day  to  you  a  letter.  It  is  now 
night.  I  am  in  my  room  and  have  commenced  writing  you  again. 

1  can  not  write  much  to-night  as  I  have  my  socks  to  mend,  and  it 
will  take  some  time  to  do  that.  I  have  improved  considerably  in  health 
and  feel  pretty  well.— Well  I  have  mended  my  socks.  I  used  my  ink- 
stand— the  one  I  carry  in  my  trunk— to  dam  on.  It  answers  a  good 
purpose.  It  is  round  and  smooth,  and  I  get  along  first  rate.  I  wash 
my  head  in  soap  and  water  once  a  week.  It  keeps  it  from  itching. 
In  reading  the  bible  to-night,  I  thought  of  you  and  all  your  troubles 
and  trials,  when  I  read  “Cast  thy  burden  upon  the  Lord  and  he  shall 
sustain  thee:  he  shall  never  suffer  the  righteous  to  be  moved.”  O  that 
you  may  be  able  to  cast  all  your  care  upon  Him,  and  feel  that  he 
careth  tor  you.  God  bless  you  my  dear  darling.  God  bless  you  all. 
Good  nigh^  dearest,  good  night. 

Sunday  evening.  On  going  to  the  House  this  morning  hoping  to 
receive  a  letter  from  you  I  was  again  di^pointed.  It  is  now  eleven 
days  since  the  date  of  your  last  Tetter.  The  one  of  the  29  or  30th 
has  not  been  received.  I  try  to  feel  patient  and  hope  on,  but  I  get 
very  armous  to  be  at  home  sometimes.  I  had  a  delicious  dream  about 
you  last  night.  I  dreamed  I  was  at  home  and  you  had  your  arms 
around  me.  When  I  waked  up  how  sorry  I  was  it  was  a  dream.  Is 
it  not  strange  that  things  in  dreams  seem  to  be  so  real  and  produce 
such  an  effect  on  one?  Nothing  ever  seemed  more  real  in  my  waking 
hours  than  my  dream  last  night.  It  is  the  first  time  I  have  dreamed 
about  you  since  I  left  home.  I  have  not,  that  I  remember  dreamed 
of  home  or  any  one  there,  and  it  seems  strange  that  it  is  so,  when 
I  go  to  sleep  thinking  about  you  and  wake  up  thinking  about  you. 
But  I  dream  very  littTe  about  any  thing,  and  often  dont  sleep  much. 
I  wake  up  and  roll  over  and  over,  but  cant  sleep.  1  am  thinner  than 
when  I  left  home.  The  food  I  have  to  eat  is  nice  &  good,  but  it  dont 
suit  me  like  home-victuals.  I  would  like  to  have  home  middling  meat, 
com  field  peas  and  com  bread,  occasionally.  My  mouth  waters  while 
writing  about  them.  And  would  it  not  be  pleasant  to  have  you  comb 
my  head  this  afternoon,  and  hold  it  and  let  me  take  a  sweet  little  nap? 
O  how  sweet  it  would  be.  Well  I  can  not  enjoy  these  rich  comforts 
today,  but  anticipation  is  worth  something  and  I  have  a  time  looking 
forward  to  the  hour  when  I  will  be  at  home.  And  O,  my  darling,  I 
think  we  will  be  happier  at  home  hereafter  than  ever  before.  Will 
we  not  honey?  Wont  we  love  and  cherish  each  other  more,  know 
better  how  to  appreciate  each  other,  bear  and  forbear  more  readily 
and  cheerfully  than  ever  before,  after  our  long  separation?  This  mom- 
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ing  fifty  two  days  ago  I  left  you— the  longest  time  I  have  ever  been 
from  you.  And  is  it  not  a  long  time?  And  then,  the  thought  that 
1  may  be  here  a  month  longer,  and,  perhaps,  a  still  longer  time,  comes 
up,  and  how  dreadful  it  is.  Do  you  love  me,  darling,  any  better  when 
I  am  away  than  when  I  am  at  home?  Does  your  desire  to  see  me  in> 
crease  the  longer  I  am  away?  Or  do  you  become  accustomed  to  my 
absence  and  feel  it  less?  How  is  it  with  you?  How  long  would  I  have 
to  be  away  from  you  before  you  would  cease  to  miss  me?  Think  you 
that  one  year’s  time  and  separation  would  relieve  you  from  the  feeling 
which  my  absence  now  gives?  If  I  was  gone  and  you  kne^  I  would 
never  return,  dont  you  think  your  mind  would  cease  to  be  troubled 
about  me  in  a  year?  Would  not  the  habit  of  acting  for  and  relying 
on  yourself  soon  relieve  you  from  that  trouble  you  now  feel  when 
you  have  to  do  these  things?  Dont  you  think  it  1  were  gone  never 
to  return  that  you  would  in  one  year  cease  to  miss  me?  Would  not 
the  fact  that  you  knew  I  would  never  return  aid  you  materially 
in  ceasing  to  study  about  me,  and  driving  away  from  your  mind  those 
unpleasant  feelings  which  my  absence  now  produces?  I  have  often 
told  you  that  after  I  am  dead  you  ought  to  marry  again,  but  I  feel 
so  selfish  about  you  this  evening  that  I  now  have  a  very  strong  desire 
that  you  never  marry  any  one  when  I  am  gone— unless  you  know 
him  to  be  a  better,  wiser,  and  much  richer  man  than  I  am.  Then  I 
will  be  willing;  for  then  you  and  my  children  may  be  benefhted 
by  it.  And  when  I  am  dead  and  gone  I  want  you  to  remember  this. 
Well,  now,  dont  this  sort  of  writing  to  you  seem  foolish?  And  it  may 
be;  but  remember  that  I  am  this  bri^t  and  beautiful  sabbath  afternoon 
sitting  by  a  good  coal  fire,  alone  in  my  room,  talking  to  my  dear, 
sweet,  darling  wife.  She  who  has  been  so  good  to  me,  nursed  me  so 
tenderly,  and  watched  me  so  fondly,  and  waited  on  me  so  unwaiver- 
ingly,  with  unremitting  devotion  day  and  night,  without  complaint, 
when  pain  of  body,  sorrow  of  hea^  anguish  of  mind  and  trouble 
of  spint  were  felt  so  keenly  by  me.  She,  who,  for  more  than  sixteen 
years  has  tried  so  hard  to  anticipate  all  my  wants,  in  food,  and 
raiment,  in  short,  every  thing.  She,  who,  when  young  and  beautiful 
yielded  me  her  hand  and  her  heart,  became  my  wife,  the  mother  of 
my  children,  the  idol  of  my  heart,  the  sharer  of  my  joys  and  the 
reliever  of  my  sorrows.  It  is  to  her  I  write.  And,  precious  one,  1  wish 
you  could  know  this  evening  the  full  measure  of  my  love  for  you. 
I  wish  you  could  know  how  much  I  desire  to  have  you  with  me,  and 
how  delighted  I  would  be  could  I  have  you  and  my  dear  children 
situated  just  as  1  would  have  you.  Your  every  wish  should  be  grati¬ 
fied,  your  every  want  anticipated.  Nothing  should  ever  mar  your 
jjeace,  disturb  your  serenity  of  mind,  or  shadow  your  pathway. 
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Bright  sunshine  should  smile  along  the  way  you  go;  sweet  and  many 
colored  flowers  should  carpet  the  earth  around  you;  the  air  should 
be  redolent  with  their  perfume;  bright  green  foliage  should  ever 
clothe  the  trees  and  shrub  about  you;  the  song  of  birds,  the  noise 
of  falling  waters,  and  thousands  of  wind-harps  should  charm  and  lull 
you  to  sleep.  Spring  should  ever  bloom  in  all  its  freshness,  and  the 
sky,  unclouded,  should  ever  be  spanned  by  God’s  bow  of  promise, 
telling  of  his  kept  faith  and  precious  love  to  a  sinful  world.  “Near 
a  clear  lake,  margined  with  gold  and  whispering  myrtles,  glassing 
softest  skies  as  cloudless,  save  with  rare  and  roseate  shadows,  as  I 
would  have  thy  fate,”  should  stand  thy  marble  palace,  as  white  as 
the  “undriven  snow.”  Thy  pillow  should  be  softest  down.  Angel 
hands,  should  guard  thee,  and  thy  heart,  ever  blessed  with  the  fullest 
assurance  of  raith  and  hope,  feeling  the  constant  presence  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  God’s  unchanging  love,  should  always  rejoice,  and  “in  every 
thing  give  thanks.”  And  when  the  bright  morning  of  a  new  &  blissful 
existence  was  about  to  usher  in  upon  you,  angelic  choirs,  with 
harps,  tuned  by  God’s  own  fingers,  should  bear  you  away  to  His 
<ywn  happy  home!  All  this  would  I  give  you,  and  more.  But  this 
would  be  enough.  If  after  all  our  troubles  and  trials,  we  shall  be  per¬ 
mitted  at  last  to  gather,  with  our  loved  ones,  around  the  throne 
of  Him  who  made  us,  and  redeemed  us  with  His  own  blood,  our 
pains  and  sufferings  here,  will,  methink,  be  remembered  only  to 
heighten  and  intensify  our  joy  and  bliss  in  our  new  abode.  Then 
let  separation  come,  let  trouble,  and  trial,  and  sorrow  come,  if  God 
come  with  them  they  harm  us  not.  They  shall  work  together  for  our 
good.  God  grant  that  all  our  crosses  and  trials  here  may  be  a  sanctified 
means  of  blessing  us  through  time  and  eternity. 

When  the  lovely  mom  is  breaking 
Gently  o’er  the  sleeping  sea; 

When  from  sweetest  slumber  waking, 

Mary,  then.  I’ll  think  of  thee. 

When  die  evening  shade  is  shedding 
Balmy  freshness  o’er  the  lea; 

When  night’s  curtain  round  is  spreading. 

Mary,  then.  I’ll  think  of  thee. 

When  the  Autumn  leaf  is  falling. 

Teaching  man  his  destiny  ; 

When  the  monster.  Death,  is  calling, 

Mary,  then.  I’ll  think  of  thee. 
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When  this  body  cold  is  growing; 

Verging  on  eternity; 

When  the  web  of  life’s  undoing, 

Mary,  then.  I’ll  think  of  thee. 

And,  when  in  yon  heaven  above, 

When  the  Saviour  I  shall  see; 

And  feast  on  smiles  and  purest  love. 

Still,  methinks.  I’ll  think  of  thee. 

I  inclose  you  a  beautiful  fragment,  which  I  wish  you  to  put  in  your 
scrap  book.  There  is  true  philosophy  in  every  line.  Read  it  and  think 
on  it.  Tell  the  children  to  read  h,  and  try  and  memorise  it. 

If  I  spell  any  of  my  words  wrong,  please  tell  me  of  it,  and  then 
it  will  save  me  from  committing  the  mistake  again.  I  will  stop  writing 
now  and  close  this  to-morrow.  You  will  not  get  it  before  the  24th 
inst.  Lovely,  precious  one,  good  night. 

Monday  morning,  Jany  i6th. 

This  b  a  bright  beautiful  morning,  warm  and  pleasant  for  the 
season,  and  I  left  my  bed  feeling  unusually  well  and  came  here  ex¬ 
pecting  to  receive  a  letter  from  you,  but  am  again  disappointed.  O 
the  slow  mails  are  so  distressing  when  I  fail  to  hear  from  my  loved 
ones. 

My  darling,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  few  words  from  you  would  be 
mighty  Fweet  to  me,  this  morning.  Do  write  me  often,  darling.  I  think 
I  will  be  more  satisfied,  contented  and  happy,  let  will  will  happen. 
By  the  grace  of  God  I  intend  to  be  resigned  and  patient  under  all 
circumstances.  I  intend  to  try  and  be  more  patient  with  my  servants, 
children  and  my  dear  darling.  If  we  could  so  far  control  ourselves, 
at  all  times,  as  to  speak  just  what  we  ought,  and,  if  we  could  act 
and  speak  at  all  times  towards  each  other  just  like  we  did  when  first 
married,  and  before  marriage,  would  h  not  be  more  happy?  Would 
we  not  live  a  yweet  lifef  /  intend  to  try  it.  Let  us  both  xiy  it,  and  see 
if  we  do  not  find  it  an  improvement.  Well,  darling.  I’ll  close  now. 
Good  by— sweetest  one. 

Your  devoted  husband 
Warren  Akin 

Love  to  cousin  Sally 

Richmond  Va. 

Jany  19th  1865 

My  dear  Darling  Wife:  I  was  engaged  yesternight  and  this  morn¬ 
ing  and  did  not  write  you,  nor  have  1  heard  a  word  from  you  since 
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yours  of  the  4th  inst.— fifteen  days  since.  1  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Saxon  to-day  of  the  4th  and  one  from  Mr.  M  Catchen  of  the  and  from 
Covington.  So  you  see  that  the  mail  came  in  last  night,  but  none  came 
from  my  dearest  one.  There  are  at  least  four  letters  of  yours  that 
ought  to  be  here,  besides  the  one  of  the  30th  ult.  What  a  treat  these 
letters  would  be  to  me  now.  How  I  would  love  to  spend  two  hours 
in  reading  and  re-reading  them  to-night.  And  then  1  know  they  will 
have  so  many  sweet  sayings  of  little  Kate,  Verdy  and  John.  O  letters 
come  on,  come  on,  quick.  But  I  can  not  speed  them,  and  must  wait 
until  seme  slow  mail  brings  them. 

It  is  believed  here  that  we  will  have  peace  soon.  Many  think  that 
commissioners  will  be  sent  here  by  Lincoln  or  we  will  send  com¬ 
missioners  to  Washington.  When  Blair  was  here  he  asked  President 
Davis  if  he  would  receive  a  Minister,  Agent  or  Commissioner  to 
negotiate  for  peace?  The  President  replied:  “Yes,  or  I  will  send  one 
if  I  can  be  assured  he  will  be  received.”  Blair  then  urged  the  President 
to  put  in  writing  what  he  had  said,  and  the  President  then  addressed 
a  note  to  Blair  stating  in  writing  what  he  had  said  verbally.  When  Blair 
left  here  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  we  would  soon  have  peace.  Re¬ 
turned  prisoners  say  that  the  people  of  the  U.  S.  are  clamorous  for 
peace,  and  that  Lincoln  will  get  no  more  troops  at  home,  and  it  is 
known  that  he  has  ceased  to  receive  any  from  Europe.  The  peace 
Democrat,  Singleton,  from  Ill.  was  here,  also,  on  a  peace  mission, 
but  what  he  said  is  not  yet  known.*®*  Much  better  feeling 
prevails  here  now  than  at  some  time  back.  The  great  fear  rune  is  that 
the  people  of  Georgia  will  so  encourage  the  Lincoln  Government  by 
their  peace  meetings  that  our  present  prospect  for  an  early  adjust 
of  our  difficulties  by  treaty  will  be  blasted  and  we  may  have  to  fight 
another  year.**®  If  all  our  people  should  stand  firm  and  show  a  unity 
of  purpose  and  a  determination  to  be  free,  it  is  believed  the  war  will 
soon  end.  If  negotiations  for  peace  are  once  formally  inaugurated, 
it  is  believed  that  the  war  will  end  soon  thereafter.  What  a  respon¬ 
sibility  will  rest  on  those  peace  croakers  in  Georgia,  if  they  should 
prevent  negotiations  for  peace  and  thereby  prolong  the  war. 

It  is  believed  that  the  President  will  soon  appoint  Genl  Lee  com¬ 
mander  of  all  our  armies.  This  will  restore  confidence  in  the  army 
and,  it  is  thought,  will  be  of  great  service  in  many  respects. 

129.  James  Washington  Singleton,  an  Illinois  Congressman  of  Southern 
antecedents,  worked  persistently  for  peace  during  the  war.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  conflict  he  made  several  trips  to  Richmond  in  the  interest  of 
peace.  DAB,  XVII,  191. 

130.  Leading  Georgians  interested  in  strengthening  the  Confederate  cause, 
including  Ben  Hill  and  Howell  Cobb,  launched  a  speaking  campaign  early 
in  1865  to  counteract  the  peace  movement  in  their  state.  See  Coulter,  Con- 
federate  States,  554. 
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It  is  also  believed  that  General  Johnson  will  soon  be  placed  in 
command  of  the  army  of  Tenn.  His  friends  are  clamorous  for  this. 

I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  it  ought  to  be  done.  I  have  not  much 
confidence  in  that  army,  and  think  it  will  have  to  continue  to  retreat, 
or,  in  military  parlance,  “fall  back,”  and  I  think  Johnson  the  best 
man  we  have  for  that  sort  of  work. 

If  any  one  should  inquire  about  the  news  from  Richmond,  you  may 
read  this  portion  of  what  I  have  written  between  the  X.’**  Go  over 
to  see  Mrs.  Dobbs  and  read  it  to  the  old  man.^“  Gov.  Foot  has  re¬ 
turned  here,  and  made  a  speech  in  the  House  to-day,  became  so  dis¬ 
orderly  that  he  was  finally  forced  to  stop— He  did  not  finish  his 
speech,  but  said  he  would  publish  it,  and  I  suppose  will  do  so.  If  he 
does  you  may  see  it  in  the  Sentinel.  If  not  published  in  that  paper 
and  in  some  other  I  will  send  it  to  you. 

Do  you  receive  the  Sentinel  regularly?  Do  you  get  the  Constitu¬ 
tionalist  regularly?  I  have  made  many  suggestions  to  you  about  many 
things,  and  suppose  a  great  many  of  my  letters  have  not  been  received, 
as  you  have  made  no  reply  to  so  many  things.  I  think  I  have  written 
you  at  least  a  hundred  pages,  yes,  more  than  diat,  since  I’ve  been  here. 

I  sent  you  over  forty  one  week.  Considering  the  writing  I  have  to  do 
and  the  labours  devolving  upon  me,  I  think  I  have  been  more  at¬ 
tentive  to  you  than  you  have  to  me.  If  you  dont  mend  your  ways, 

I  fear  I  wUl  have  to  scold  a  little.  Now,  come,  do  be  a  good,  nice, 
sweet,  charming  darling  as  you  are.  Put  in  a  few  more  sweet  words 
to  me  in  your  short  notes.  Make  “die  old  rime  come  o’er  me,”  when 
you  wrote  me  from  “Chieftains.”  Those  were  interesting  days.  You 
used  to  eamver  my  letters,  but  dont  now.  Well,  I’ll  write  no  more 
about  this  runv,  but  if  you  do  not  improve  I  expect  I’ll  have  to  give 
you  a  little  love  scold  and  sec  if  that  wont  make  you  improve  your 
manners.  Well  darling  was  up  until  near  twelve  last  night,  it  is  now 
after  ten,  and  I  have  my  bills  to  read  and  heat  water  and  wash  before 
going  to  bed.  And  as  my  sheet  is  full  I  must  bid  you  good  night, 
dearest,  good  night. 

(O 

House  of  Representatives,  Jany  20th  1865. 

My  dearest  one:  I  came  here  early  this  morning  hoping  hoping  to 
hear  from  you,  but  am  again  disappointed.  What  is  the  reason  I  do 

151.  Akin  placed  one  “X”  In  the  margin  at  the  beginning  of  paragraph  2 
of  this  letter  and  another  at  the  end  of  paragraph  4.  thni,  releasing  for 
commanity  consumption,  paragraphs  2-4  inclnslTe. 

152.  Possibly  M.  Dobbs,  listed  In  the  census  of  1860  as  a  76-year-old  Cass- 
Tllle  fnmitnre  maker. 
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not  hear  from  you?  Where  are  your  letters?  Why  do  not  they  come 
to  me?  How  often  have  1  been  disappointed  on  reaching  the  House 
and  finding  no  letters!  How  arudons  1  am  to  hear  from  you,  my  darl¬ 
ing.  I  do  not  think  you  know  how  I  feel  now  when  I  cannot  hear  from 
you.  Sixteen  days,  long  days,  have  passed  since  the  date  of  your  last 
letter,  and  1  know  not  whether  you  are  sick,  or  what  is  the  matter. 
I  would  leave  for  home  but  for  the  trust  1  have  that  the  reason  I  do 
not  hear  from  you  is  in  the  mails.  This  hope  greatly  relieves  me,  but 
it  is  only  a  paliative,  and  a  very  unsatisfactory  one. 

Saxon-  wrote  me  for  a  passport  to  allow  his  wife  and  children  to 
go  to  Nassau  or  Bermuda,  and  I  have  applied  for  it  and  will  get  it 
to-morrow. 

MCatchin  says  the  yankees  did  not  bum  any  houses  in  Oxford  or 
Covington  as  Sherman  passed  there.  I  think  Genl  Wofford  will  be 
assign^  to  duty  in  Northern  Georgia.  1  saw  the  Secretary  of  War 
this  morning  and  he  recommended  it.^“  Division  Commander  and 
Genl  Lee  had  indorsed  it  previously.  1  think  it  will  be  allowed  and 
he  will  go  home,  in  a  few  days,  and,  if  so  I  will  try  and  write  to  you 
by  him  and  you  will  then  get  it  earlier. 

Genl  Foot  returned  here  yesterday  and  made  a  long  speech.  He 
assaulted  me  (with  words)  with  much  severity,  but  said  he  did  not 
intend  his  remarks  as  irony,  yet  every  one  (I  know  1  did)  believed 
he  did  speak  ironically.  After  he  ended  his  speech  a  resolution  was 
introduced  to  expell  him.  You  will  see  the  proceedings  in  the  paper. 

I  have  just  reed  your  letter  of  the  5th  inst.  It  was  put  in  Mr. 
Atkin’s^*^  box.  This  was  one  day  later  than  the  letter  of  the  4th  re¬ 
ceived  by  me  some  time  since.  It  is  not  necessary  to  inquire  the  price 
of  tuition.  If  either  teacher  requires  pay  in  provisions  then  it  is  out 
of  my  power  to  pay,  and  Eliza,  in  that  event,  will  not  go  to  school. 
Elbert  and  Warren  had  better  go  and  I  must  take  the  chances  of 
paying  their  tuition  in  some  way.  They  must  go  to  school,  they  must 
be  educated  in  some  way,  and  at  every  cost.  This  is  my  desire.  It 
must  be  done  if  it  so  far  diminishes  my  means  as  to  render  me  unable 
to  give  them  any  thing  else. 

Whether  it  will  be  necessary  to  send  Elbert  or  Warren  with  the 
wagon  when  Bob  goes  after  any  thing  with  the  wagon,  you  must 
decide.  As  a  general  rule  one  of  them  should  go,  even  if  he  has  to 


133.  James  A.  Seddon  was  not  officially  succeeded  by  John  C.  Breckin¬ 
ridge  as  Secretary  of  War  until  Feb.  6,  1865,  though  he  sent  in  his  resigna¬ 
tion  on  January  18,  1866.  See  Rembert  W.  Patrick,  Jetternon  Davit  and  hit 
Cabinet  (Chapel  Hill.  1944),  67,  146.  Akin’s  efforts  were  successful  for,  as 
previously  noted,  Oeneral  Wofford  was  assigned  to  command  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Northern  Georgia  on  January  80,  1866. 

184.  John  D.  C.  Atkins,  colleague  of  Akin  from  Tennessee. 
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leave  to  school.  I  hope  you  have  had  hauled  up  the  corn  &  fodder 
before  this  time,  and>  if  so,  die  wagon  will  not  have  to  go  off  often. 
If  the  Yankees  should  take  Augusta,  or  our  troops  should  be  in  the 
county  of  Elbert,  then  the  wagon  should  not  be  sent  off  without 
some  one  with  it  besides  Bob.  Our  troops,  as  you  know,  are  nearly 
as  bad  about  taking  horses  as  the  Yankees.  The  mules  must  therefore 
be  guarded  as  much  as  possible,  for  it  would  be  difficult  now  to  get 
a  pair  at  any  price.  My  mules  would  now  sell  at  two  or  three  times 
their  cost.  Hence  their  value  to  us  and  the  importance  of  keeping 
them.  But  the  necessity  of  sending  Elbert  or  Warren  will  depend 
on  the  circumstances  surrounding  you  at  the  dme,— the  distance:  he 
has  to  go,  is  an  important  consideration,  and  the  part  of  the  county 
he  has  to  go  into. 

I  can  write  no  more  now.  We  are  engaged  in  an  important  bill, 
and  1  will  write  you  again  to-night  and  will  send  it  by  Genl.  Wofford, 
as  I  think  he  will  go  home. 

My  dear  darling  wife  I  am  so  anxious  to  see  you.  I  wish  I  could 
go  home.  I  know  I  would  by  the  first  train.  Have  no  fears  about  me. 
Richmond  will  be  in  no  danger  for  some  months  to  come,  and  I  will 
not  be  cut  off  from  you  until  Columbia  is  taken,  and  I  feel  sure  I  will 
be  with  you  before  that  dme.  If  the  Federals  take  Augusta  mails  wiU 
be  sent  from  Abbeville  or  Anderson  So.  Ca.  Good  by  dearest  one. 
Kiss  all  my  children  for  me.  Love  to  cousin  Sally.  God  bless  yon  all. 

Your  devoted  hu^and 
Warren  Akin 

[To  be  continued.] 


TILTON:  LIFE  IN  A  SMALL  GEORGIA  TOWN 


By  Eulalie  M.  Lewis* 

The  history  of  Tilton,  a  distinct  story  in  itself,  is  so  closely  inter¬ 
woven  with  the  Conasauga  that  it  is  also  an  integral  part  of  the  river’s 
history. 

About  midway  on  the  Conasauga  River  at  the  bend  reaching 
farthest  west,  was  the  town  of  Tilton.  It  was  first  in  Murray  and 
later  in  Whitfield  County.  It  received  its  name  from  a  Mr.  Tilton 
who  lived  at  Spring  Place,  and  was  laid  out  as  a  railroad  stadon  on 


*Thia  is  the  sseond  article  by  Mrs.  Lewis,  deallns  with  the  Conasausa 
River  region,  the  tirst  having  appeared  In  the  September  Issue  of  this 
Quarterly.  Mrs.  Lewis,  who  grew  np  In  this  region,  now  lives  In  Salisbury, 
Maryland. 
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the  Western  &  Atlantic  Railroad,  'which  at  the  time  was  under  con¬ 
struction*  and  shortly  before  Whitfield  County  was  created. 

Freight  and  passenger  train  service  was  available  over  this  road  as  far 
north  as  Dublin  (now  Resaca,  Georgia),  in  June  of  1846.  Any 
travelers  or  immigrants  who  came  north  into  Murray  County  at  that 
time  could  avail  themselves  of  this  new  and  faster  means  of  trans¬ 
portation.  They  could  then  continue  their  journey  by  wagon  or  on 
horseback  from  this  point  while  the  boring  of  the  tunnel  at  Tunnel 
Hill,  delayed  the  completion  of  the  railroad  for  approximately  five 
more  years. 

My  own  maternal  grandparents  came  that  year  (1846)  from  south 
Georgia  over  this  railroad  to  their  new  home  on  Swamp  Creek  near 
the  foot  of  John  Mountain.  Spring  Place  was  then  the  county  seat 
of  Murray  County  and  until  Whitfield  was  formed,  people  who 
settled  in  this  part  of  the  state  went  on  horseback  to  Spring  Place 
to  attend  cour^  pay  taxes,  record  legal  papers,  to  purchase  goods 
at  the  stores  there,  and  even  to  get  their  mail.  Tilton  was  a  post 
office  in  Murray  County  from  September  1851  until  Whitfield  be¬ 
came  a  county  three  months  later.^ 

My  mother  told  me  that  much  of  the  land  in  this  community 
belonged  to  Mr.  David  Delk,  a  pioneer  settler  and  leading  citizen. 
Mr.  Delk  gave  land  for  the  Tilton  “depot,”  and  for  the  public  square 
to  the  east  of  the  tracks  as  well  as  a  lot  for  the  Methodist  Church. 
He  laid  off  and  sold  lots  for  the  town  as  they  were  called  for.  His 
home  of  logs  stood  a  little  back  of  where  the  Cumberland  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  was  later  built  and  about  equidistant  from  where 
the  Methodist  and  the  Baptist  churches  now  stand.  Mr.  Delk  also 
built  the  house  where  Mrs.  Mossie  Maynard  lives. 

Although  he  moved  to  another  part  of  the  county  to  live,  Mr. 
Delk  frequently  returned  to  worship  in  the  Tilton  churches,  where 
as  a  child  I  saw  and  had  great  veneration  for  him.  A  cultured  and 
kindly  man,  he  was  tall,  straight-backed  and  agile,  with  long  silky 
white  hair,  and  was  then  probably  around  eighty  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Delk  sold  his  possessions  at  Tilton  to  Mr.  Ben  King  (grand¬ 
father  of  Mrs.  Gordon  Fite  of  Resaca),  about  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War.  Mr.  King  after  a  short  time  sold  them  to  Captain  William  L. 
Brown  (father  of  Mrs.  Maynard)*  who  brought  his  family  to  Tilton 
from  Tennessee  in  1863.  They  afterwards  refugeed  to  southern  Geor¬ 
gia  and  returned  when  the  war  ended. 

Mr.  John  Howard  was  Tilton’s  first  postmaster,  and  perhaps  its 

1.  United  States  Post  Office  Department  Library  Register  (September 
IS,  1851),  307. 
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first  merchant.*  He  owned  the  house  just  south  of  where  Mr.  John 
Gentle’s  home  is  now  located.  This  place  was  purchased  from  Mr. 
Howard  by  my  grandfather  Joseph  Johns  Martin,  who  moved  here 
in  1858.  Here  the  Martin  family  lived  a  number  of  years. 

The  place  was  operated  as  an  “eating  house,”  where  the  crew  and 
passengers  from  the  Western  &  Atlantic  Railroad  trains  came  for 
meals.  Mail  from  the  cities  brought  the  latest  news  of  the  nation; 
and  verbal  news  that  the  people  exchanged,  and  the  opinions  they 
expressed,  especially  as  war  approached,  gave  zest  and  interest  to 
the  usually  quiet  town,  while  the  train  st(^  puffing  on  the  tracks 
in  front  of  the  house  until  the  “all  aboard”  call  reminded  travelers 
and  trainmen  to  return  to  the  train  to  continue  their  journey. 

In  Georgia  annals  is  the  story  of  an  “armory  at  Tilton  that  turned 
out  a  large  number  of  swords  and  sabers  for  the  Confederate  service.”* 
This  armory  was  in  my  grandfather’s  blacksmith  shop.  Blacksmith 
shops  were  as  necessary  in  those  days  as  b  the  garage  to  the  present 
dme. 

My  grandfather,  with  the  assistance  of  a  few  other  men  too  old 
for  army  service  manufactured  these  weapons.  At  other  times,  in  his 
nearby  gun-shop,  handmade  guns  (though  not  for  army  use),  were 
made  by  him  and  his  son,  my  father,  William  Henry  Martin.  These 
guns  atraut  five  feet  long  were  of  the  type  generally  used  by  early 
patriots.  One  of  the  rifles  made  here  is  a  museum  piece  now  in  the 
possession  of  Admiral  Jack  Martin  of  the  United  States  Navy  (re¬ 
tired),  now  living  in  Rome,  Georgia,  who  is  a  direct  descendant  of 
these  men. 

One  of  the  Gvil  War  memories  of  Tilton  was  that  of  witnessing 
the  dramatic  run  of  the  captured  Western  and  Atlantic  locomotive, 
“General”  in  the  hands  or  the  Yankees  as  it  was  pursued  by  the 
train’s  crewmen  on  the  engine  “Texas”  in  its  race  northward  from 
Big  Shanty  to  Ringgold  in  1862,  which  after  passing  through  Tilton 
stopped  for  fuel  at  the  woodshed  north  of  town  near  the  Captain  Fed 
Cox  home. 

There  was  another  shed  to  the  south  of  town  that  stood  on  the 
railroad  right-of-way  diagonally  across  the  track  from  where  the  rail¬ 
road  section  houses  were  built  around  1900.  These  sheds  were  for 
housing  dry  cordwood  used  as  fuel  on  trains.  They  were  narrow 
buildings  from  a  fourth  to  a  half  mile  in  length,  and  partly  walled 
in  on  one  side  and  at  each  end. 

A  few  families  who  lived  in  Tilton  and  in  the  southern  part  of  the 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Allen  D.  Candler  and  Clement  A.  E^rana,  Clyclopedic  Hittory  of  Otor- 
gia  (AUanta,  1906),  III,  446. 
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county,  after  listening  to  the  boom  of  cannon  at  Chickamauga,  in 
1864,  prepared  to  go  to  a  safer  place.  So,  as  word  was  received  that 
advance  forces  of  the  Northern  Army  had  entered  Dalton,  they 
quickly  loaded  necessary  things  into  covered  wagons  and  moved 
away.  From  Tilton  these  refugee  families  traveled  south  past  the 
cemetery  and  on  to  the  railroad  woodshed,  approximately  one  and  a 
half  miles  below  town. 

At  the  woodshed,  these  refugee  families  turned  east  into  a  seldom- 
used  road  where  patches  of  violets  bloomed  profusely  along  its  bord¬ 
ers.  Bv  this  route,  they  came  to  the  Reverend  Joe  King  (later  the 
Leake)  farm  and  the  (Will)  Hogan  ford.  At  the  Hogan  ford  they 
crossed  the  Conasauga  River.  Continuing  on,  they  entered  a  good 
hard-surfaced  road  that  led  from  Spring  Place  to  Sonora  (now  called 
Sonora ville).  By  this  road  they  crossed  the  Coosawattee  River  by 
ferry  at  the  mouth  of  Salacoa  Creek.  Then  on  by  Pine  Log,  Wauleska, 
Canton,  Decatur,  and  Jonesboro,  they  made  their  way  eventually 
to  Randolph  and  Macon  counties  in  southwest  Georgia. 

This  round-about  route  was  chosen  to  avoid  being  near  the  rail¬ 
road  along  which  the  Northern  army  was  advancing. 

A  skirmish  of  the  Qvil  War  took  place  near  Tilton  on  “May  13, 
1864,  between  Wheeler’s  cavalry  and  a  detachment  of  Federal  troops, 
in  which  the  former  scored  a  victory.’’* 

In  the  battle  of  Resaca,  May  15,  1864,  the  line  of  combat  was  said 
to  have  reached  to  the  banks  of  the  Conasauga  River  a  mile  away. 

There  was  no  bridge  by  which  the  Federal  Army  could  cross  the 
Oostanaula  River,  and  to  meet  this  emergency,  men  were  sent  back 
to  Tilton  where  they  tore  down  the  Methodist  Church.  This  church 
building,  the  first  erected  in  Tilton,  was  built  in  1854.  The  strong 
timbers  the  army  thus  obtained  from  the  church  were  used  to  build 
a  pontoon  bridge  near  Resaca,  or  Calhoun,  over  which  the  Northern 
army  crossed.  Many  years  later  the  United  States  Government  re¬ 
imbursed  the  little  Tilton  Methodist  Church  for  its  loss. 

In  the  town  were  several  stores  of  general  merchandise,  a  railroad 
station,  express,  and  post  offices;  a  school,  blacksmith  and  gun- 
shops,  and  a  saloon.  After  the  war  there  were  changes.  The  Baptist 
Church,  Masonic  Hall,  and  some  new  homes  and  businesses  were 
built.  The  population  grew,  but  perhaps  at  no  time  did  it  exceed 
three  hundred  people. 

The  town  had  a  neat  appearance  and  good  sidewalks.  It  was  in¬ 
corporated  by  an  Act  of  the  Georgia  Legislature  on  December  9, 
1871,  and  council  meetings  were  held.  First  commissioners  of  Tilton 
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were  J.  J.  Martin,  Dr.  B,  F.  Chapman,  H.  H.  Green,  W.  L.  Brown, 
A.  Hall,  and  J.  M.  DeFoor.  Wm  ^rry  Calahan  was  marshal. 

Boundaries  of  the  town  were  Swamp  Creek  on  the  northeast.  Lick 
Creek  on  the  south,  which  was  sometimes  called  Carpenter  Creek 
for  a  pioneer  citizen  through  whose  land  it  ran.  The  river  was  east, 
and  the  hills  on  the  west  and  northwest  made  the  town  about  a  mile 
square.  An  old  mill  site  was  on  the  creek  near  where  the  bridge  now 
crosses  Swamp  Creek  on  the  river  bend  road. 

Interesting  bits  of  the  town’s  history  are  to  be  seen  in  a  list  of 
businesses  and  professions  operating  here  in  the  years,  1879-1880, 
as  shown  below.® 

Ault,  Wiley  J.,  saw  mill;  Boyd,  David  A.,  wagon  mkr.;  Brown, 
W.  L.  &  Son  (William  L.  and  John  B.)  genl.  store;  Callum  [CoUum], 
Sterling  C.,  blacksmith;  Carnes,  James,  Rev.,  Baptist;  Ellis,  William 
A.,  Rev..  Baptist;  Fain  &  King  (William  M.  Fain,  Nicholas  W.  King), 
wagon  mfrs.;  Green,  Andrew  J.,  justice;  Green,  Hen^  H.,  physician, 
notary  and  justice;  Greer,  William  R.,  wnl  store;  Jeffries,  TTiomas 
H.,  genl  store;  Manin,  Joseph  J.,  Rev.,  Baptist;  Martin,  William  H., 
blacksmith;  Moore,  Frank  McF.,  physician;  Sharyer,  Almon  M..  Rev., 
Baptist;  Treadwell,  Stephen  G.,  genl  store;  Treadwell  &  Treadwell 
(Smith  and  Stephen  G.),  grist  miU. 

When  the  town  was  new,  handmade  brick  for  local  use  were 
fashioned  from  clay  on  the  Treadwell  place. 

A  few  Negro  families  had  their  homes  in  the  northwest  comer 
of  town.  One  old  Negro  woman  of  the  beloved  “Mammy”  type, 
named  Easter,  had  been  with  my  grandparents  since  their  weddmg 
day.  She  remained  with  the  family  until  her  death  several  years  after 
the  close  of  the  war.  Two  other  good  Negroes,  Levi  Pmder,  and 
his  wife,  Laura,  held  the  respect  of  the  white  people  who  knew 
them.  Their  home  after  the  war  was  in  the  country  aoout  two  miles 
above  town. 

Levi  was  employed  by  the  railroad  as  a  track-walker.  Almost  daily, 
except  Sundays,  he  could  be  seen,  stick  in  hand,  walking  over  a  five- 
mile  section  of  the  railroad  which  was  his  beat,  making  inspections 
of  the  road  bed,  tracks,  bridge,  and  culverts.  Laura  occasioiudly  did 
domestic  work  in  the  homes  of  some  of  the  white  families.  The 
culinary  talent  of  old  Lottie,  another  ex-slave,  was  in  demand  for 
occasional  barbecues.  A  Negro  school  and  religious  services  were 
held  in  a  shed  owned  by  S.  C.  CoUum. 

Here  at  Tilton  the  “Dropsy  Remedy”  of  Dr.  H.  H.  Green  had  its 
beginning.  Dr.  Green  later  moved  to  Atlanta  and  there  this  remedy 

5.  Oeorffia  State  Ooeetteer,  1879-1880,  p.  741. 
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becanK  a  well-known  product.  Through  a  system  of  advertising  which 
he  initiated,  quantities  of  circulars  were  sent  out,  so  many  in  fact, 
that  he  brou^t  them  into  town  two  or  three  times  weekly  in  big 
cotton  baskets.  These  circulars  were  dumped  on  the  floor  of  the  mail 
car  of  the  train,  instead  of  being  canceled  at  the  post  office,  as  they 
were  more  than  the  little  post  office  could  easily  handle. 

At  one  time  consideration  was  given  to  the  building  of  a  chair 
factory  at  Tilton,  but  it  did  not  materialize. 

When  the  big  steam  sawmill,  listed  above,  was  built  at  Tilton, 
the  Cnnasauga  River,  though  not  navigable  to  steamboats,  none-the- 
less  following  a  long  interval  of  no  trade,  ^ain  became  a  useful 
stream.  Ihis  time  in  the  lumber  industry.  The  sawmill  was  built 
soon  after  the  close  of  the  War  Between  the  States  and  gave  employ¬ 
ment  to  a  number  of  people,  and  was  the  town’s  most  profitable 
business.  It  was  ideally  located  at  the  union  of  Swamp  Creek  with 
the  Conasauga  River  and  also  near  the  railroad. 

The  country  for  miles  along  the  river  was  heavily  wooded  with 
many  kinds  o(  broad-leaved  timber,  and  large  quantities  of  pine  grew 
on  the  neighboring  hills.  Many  of  these  trees  were  of  immense  size 
and  great  age,  and  the  lumber  obtained  from  them  when  sawed 
at  the  mill,  was  of  considerable  worth  and  demand. 

The  trees  were  cut  and  floated  on  the  surface  of  the  river,  singly^ 
or  in  rafts,  that  sometimes  filled  the  stream  from  one  bank  to  the 
other,  far  along  the  river’s  bed.  As  they  approached  the  confluence 
of  these  streams  the  logs  were  steered  into  the  channel  of  the  creek 
where  they  were  retained  safely  near  the  mill  until  they  were  sawed 
into  boards. 

Though  economical  this  method  of  bringing  the  logs  to  mill  was 
sometimes  dangerous,  especially  when  waters  were  high  and  swift, 
and  the  rafts  were  hard  to  manage,  as  once  when  Mr.  Ault,  owner 
of  many  logs,  in  an  effort  to  prevent  them  from  floating  away,  not 
only  lost  them  but  was  himself,  washed  over  the  gristmill  dam 
farther  down  stream  and  drowned.  His  body  was  recovered  below  the 
bridge  a  few  days  later  after  the  turbulent  waters  had  subsided. 

A  Negro  man  who  was  assisting  and  in  the  bateau  with  him,  was 
more  fortunate  than  Mr.  Ault,  as  he  drifted  to  the  bank  where  young 
Mr.  Tom  Treadwell  caught  him  and  drew  him  to  safety. 

It  was  about  1887  that  an  even  greater  tragedy  occurred  in  the 
explosion  of  the  sawmill  boiler  at  which  time  the  mill  was  blown  to 
pieces  and  several  men  were  killed.  I  personally  remember  the  noise 
of  this  explosion  and  hearing  the  story  of  the  widowed  mother  who 
dug  with  her  hands  to  rescue  her  fifteen  year  old  son  who  worked 
there  and  was  “buried  alive’’  in  the  saw  dust. 
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The  work  was  discontinued  following  the  explosion.  The  demand 
for  lumber  was  great,  however,  and  the  work  at  the  mill  was  later 
resumed  under  a  new  management. 

The  town’s  prospects  around  1890  had  seemed  good.  There  were 
then  three  churches  and  a  good  school  house.  Besides  the  businesses 
already  mentioned  there  were  a  warehouse,  two  livery  stables,  a 
hotel,  a  cotton  gin,  and  more  stores.  Soon  two  rural  mail  routes 
were  established  here,  but  the  chief  economic  resources  were  some¬ 
what  depleted.  The  effect  of  the  dwindled  resources  was  soon  felt, 
and  when  the  town  was  by-passed  by  the  Dixie  Highway,  in  the 
early  part  of  this  century,  it  began  to  decline.  At  last  it  beaune  only 
a  railroad  flag  station. 

In  my  memory  I  can  sdll  see  great  stacks  of  lumber  set  to  dry, 
“mountains”  of  sawdust,  the  spur  railroad  track  running  down  to  the 
old  saw  mill,  the  wisteria  vine  that  ran  riotously  over  the  old  Collum 
house,  the  calaboose,  and  the  water  pump  on  the  railroad  right-of-way. 
Then  I  imagine  I  hear  the  slam,  slam,  slamming  sounds  of  lumber 
being  loaded  on  the  flat  cars  or  being  unloaded  from  wagons  that 
later  came  in  from  Murray  County  over  roads  deep  with  dust  in 
summer  and  deeper  with  mud  in  winter.  Besides  lumber,  these  wagons 
carried  cross  des,  spindle  wood,  posts,  pulp  wood,  tan  bark,  and 
barrel  staves. 

Small  row  boats  were  commonly  seen  on  the  river,  a  convenience 
at  rimes  but  a  necessity  when  waters  were  high.  At  the  rime  of  die 
record  overflow  of  1886,  they  were  in  great  demand.  Trains  on  die 
Western  and  Atlantic  railroad  were  delayed  and  then  they  stopped 
running  entirely  when  forty-eight  hours  of  a  steady  downpour  of 
rain  brought  the  waters  of  the  Conasauga  River  and  Swamp  Creek 
into  town,  spreading  up  to  and  as  much  as  four  feet  deep  over  the 
railroad  tracks.  It  reacned  into  several  homes  and  completely  inun¬ 
dated  two  small  houses  near  the  creek. 

All  the  men  were  kept  busy  aiding  the  unfortunate  families  who 
were  forced  to  find  safety  in  some  other  place.  Water  was  all  around 
the  house  where  I  lived.  A  neighbor  knowing  he  would  be  deluged 
by  muddy  and  unruly  water  stored  all  of  his  household  things  in  the 
upstairs  of  his  home  and,  with  his  wife  and  two  little  girls,  came  to 
spend  the  night  in  the  home  of  my  father’s  family.  Few  people  slept 
that  night.  There  was  litttle  light,  for  here  as  well  as  in  some  other 
homes,  people  were  still  using  small  brass  kerosene  lamps  which 
burned  out  quickly. 

This  man’s  wife  was  so  frightened  she  said  that  all  through  the 
night,  she  kept  putting  her  bare  foot  off  the  bed  on  to  the  floor 
to  see  whether  tne  water  were  in  the  house. 
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A  merchant,  trying  to  save  his  stock  of  goods  from  being  damaged, 
put  many  things  from  off  the  floor  on  the  counters.  In  his  store 
was  a  quantity  of  salt  in  big  cloth  bags.  These  he  piled  one  upon 
the  other  on  the  floor,  knowing  that  the  bottom  sack  might  get  wet* 
but  thinking  the  others  would  be  above  the  water  and  keep  dry.  On 
his  return  to  the  store  after  the  water  was  gone,  he  found  to  his 
surprise  only  a  neat  stack  of  empty  sacks.  The  salt  in  the  lower  one 
had  dissolved  into  the  water  causing  the  one  above  to  drop  down 
until  each  one  in  turn  became  wet  and  all  the  salt  was  gone. 

Although  I  was  under  four  years  of  age  at  the  time,  my  mind  holds 
the  memory  of  a  ferry,  or  river  boat  as  it  was  called,  passing  on  the 
water  along  the  street  between  my  home  and  the  Prewytcrian 
Church.  In  it  a  bed  had  been  set  up  on  which  lay  an  old  couple  sick 
with  measles.  Water  had  entered  their  home  and  they  were  being 
rowed  or  polled  to  safety  in  the  home  of  friends. 

On  the  last  day  of  this  siege,  the  water  was  still  rising,  not  as 
rapidly,  but  coming  up  enough  to  cause  a  tense  feeling  of  suspense. 
Everyone  was  watching,  wondering  when  it  would  end  and  what 
could  be  done.  Suddenly  the  water  seemed  to  stand  sdll  and  then 
quickly  to  recede.  It  was  strange.  No  one  understood  at  first  what 
had  happened.  Later  it  was  learned  that  pressure  of  the  water  had 
caused  a  fill  in  the  railroad  bed  between  Tilton  and  Resaca  to  give 
way,  and  the  water  rushed  through  the  break  like  another  river.  This 
eas^  the  situation  at  Tilton  and  people  soon  resumed  their  normal 
way  of  living,  but  the  onrush  toward  the  Oostanaula  River  and  the 
city  of  Rome  added  to  the  already  high  water  and  damage  in  that 
city. 

A  story  soon  reached  us  of  an  unusual  spectacle  that  occurred  in 
Rome  that  day.  It  was  that  of  an  adventurous  pilot  who,  when  die 
water  was  at  its  highest,  brought  a  steamboat  from  the  Coosa  River 
and  chugged  it  up  the  main  business  street  of  Rome.  This  record 
flood  on  die  Conasauga  and  other  branches  of  the  Coosa  River  is 
a  fact  of  local  history  well  remembered  by  the  people  of  the  area 
as  the  “high  water  or  1886.”  Much  of  the  river’s  overflow  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  caused  by  the  cutting  away  of  the  forest  trees  and  thus 
destroying  the  natural  filter  that  controls  water  seepage. 

On  my  father’s  farm  first  known  as  the  Carpenter  place,  to  which 
we  later  moved,  we  often  found  mussle  shells  on  the  creek  banks  and 
Indian  arrow  heads  on  the  hills  where  Indians  had  roamed  in  other 
days.  A  path  from  town  through  the  pasture  of  this  farm  led  across 
Lick  Creek  and  between  the  wooded  hills  southwestward  to  the 
settlement  at  Ray’s  Chapel  on  the  old  Dalton-Calhoun  road  (now  the 
Dfade  Highway). 
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This  path  is  approximately  at  the  extreme  southeastern  point  of  the 
Chattahoochee  National  Forest  and  probably  was  a  portion  of  what 
had  been  an  Indian  trail.  In  all  probability,  the  trail  had  extended 
to  the  Oostanaula  River  and  had  been  used  by  the  Indians  or  traders 
and  slaves  as  a  shon  cut  between  that  river  and  the  nearest  bend  of 
the  Conasauga  River  as  they  returned  to  the  Holston  and  Watauga 
country  of  the  Tennessee  from  their  trips  to  the  Gulf.  This  foot 
path  was  commonly  used  by  people  living  in  that  community. 

There  were  never  any  fine  homes  in  Tilton.  Over  the  years  most 
of  the  stores,  the  railroad  station,  and  some  of  the  residences  burned. 
Few  if  any  but  the  railroad  station  were  replaced.  The  buildings 
were  well  constructed  of  lumber  from  the  forests  of  the  Cherokees, 
and  some  few,  although  approaching  eighty  or  a  hundred  years  of 
age,  are  still  strong  comfortable  buildings. 

Among  the  early  houses  here  were  those  of  Captain  W.  L.  Brown, 
Thomas  H.  Jeffries,  Dr.  J.  N.  Smith,  Wm.  R.  Greer,  John  B.  Brown, 
W.  H.  Martin,  and  Green  Treadwell.  The  first,  now  enlarged  and 
more  modem  than  when  built  by  Mr.  Delk,  is  occupied  by  Mrs. 
Mossie  Maynard,  who  inherited  it  from  her  father.  Mr,  Jefferies,  a 
civic  and  religious  leader  and  later  State  Grand  Master  of  Geor^ 
F.  &  A.  M.  Masons,  owned  and  lived  at  the  farm  and  home  that 
was  afterward  for  many  years  the  home  of  John  H.  Hogan. 

Mr.  Hogan  was  one  of  Tilton’s  substantial  citizens.  He  died  at  the 
^e  of  ninety-four  years.  Dr.  Smith  was  a  practicing  physician  at 
Tilton.  He  built  and  lived  in  the  house  known  as  the  James  T.  Adams 
home.  When  W.  R.  Greer  after  many  year’s  residence  in  Tilton, 
moved  to  Indian  Territory,  my  brother,  F.  E.  Martin,  bought  from 
him  the  property  originally  owned  by  Mr.  Fain.  In  1909  Mr.  Martin 
sold  the  place  to  W.  P.  Kiker-  and  moved  to  Kingston,  Georgia. 
Mr.  Kiker  now  makes  his  home  in  Calhoun,  Georgia.  Mr.  Greer’s 
home  with  the  dormer  windows  became  the  home  of  W.  D.  Adams. 

Before  going  to  Dalton  to  live  and  operate  the  big  stock  farm 
on  the  Tilton-Dalton  road,  John  B.  Brown  had  his  home  at  Tilton. 
This  place  was  subsequently  owned  by  F.  W.  Elrod,  and  Walt  Tate. 
The  present  owner  is  Albert  Evans.  The  Treadwell  home  became 
the  home  of  Dr.  J.  M.  King.  Dr.  King  served  this  town  and  com¬ 
munity  as  a  physician  a  long  time.  A  Mr.  Trammel  now  owns  the  old 
W.  H.  Martin  house. 

Two  other  houses  of  later  date  are  those  of  John  H.  Gentle  and 
James  Collum.  They  were  built  around  1890.  Mr.  Collum  moved  to 
Texas.  Mr.  Gentle  still  resides  at  Tilton.  To  him  and  his  wife,  the 
late  Mrs.  Jane  (Harris)  Gentle,  much  credit  is  due  for  their  con- 
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dnuous  efforts  to  keep  Sunday  School  and  church  services  of  the 
Methodist  Church  active  over  a  period  of  years. 

One  other  sturdy  building  was  tne  Baptist  Church,  the  upper  story 
of  which  is  owned  and  used  as  a  Hall  by  the  Tilton  Masons.  The 
Lodge’s  charter  was  issued  on  October  30,  1873,  according  to  infor¬ 
mation  received  November  4,  1954,  from  John  S.  Pelfrey,  Secretary 
of  the  Tilton  Lodge. 

On  April  23,  1874,  Smith  Treadwell  deeded  an  acre  of  land  to  the 
Baptist  Church  Building  Committee,  and  to  the  Master  and  Wardens 
of  Tilton  Lodge  No.  291  of  F.  &  A.  M.  Masons.*  This  building  com¬ 
mittee  was  composed  of  H.  H.  Green,  J.  Simmons,  and  W.  M.  Fain. 
The  building  was  erected  soon  after  this  date,  and  meetings  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  held  here  in  both  the  church  and  the  lodge  by  their 
respective  memberships. 

^me  changes  from  its  first  appearance  are  noted  in  a  recent  picture 
taken  of  this  church  and  lodge.  The  or^nal  had  two  doors  at  the 
front,  as  xitany  churches  of  that  time  did.  The  left  door  was  used 
by  the  men  for  entrance*  and  they  sat  on  the  seats  of  the  left  tier, 
and  in  the  Amen  comer.  Women  and  children  used  the  right  door 
and  seats.  The  middle  tier  was  usually  occupied  by  the  young  people 
of  the  congregation.  There  was  also  a  side  door  near  the  back,  and 
another  door  gave  entrance  by  way  of  stairsteps  to  the  Masonic 
Hall  above.  The  roof,  1  think,  was  originally  a  hip  roof,  and  the 
church  was  painted  white. 

From  the  Tilton  post  office,  the  neighboring  communities  were 
served  by  R.  F.  D.  routes  with  John  H.  Gentle  and  John  D.  Town¬ 
send  as  carriers.  Mr.  Gentle  is  now  retired.  When  the  Tilton  post  office 
was  discontinued,  the  Tilton  homes  and  those  adjacent  were  served 
mail  from  the  Dalton  office. 

Dr.  Moore  and  his  wife  were  the  first  people  I  remember  moving 
from  Tilton  to  the  West.  Fred  Cox  who  was  station  agent  at  Tilton 
for  a  long  time  later  with  his  interesting  family  also  moved  to  the 
West.  F.  W.  Elrod  came  to  Tilton  from  South  Carolina  as  a  teacher. 
He  followed  Mr.  Cox  as  station  agent  and  was  also  express  agent 
and  postmaster.  As  a  local  Methodist  minister  the  Reverend  Ejrod 
performed  many  marriage  ceremonies  in  the  town  and  surrounding 
country.  His  wife  was  the  former  Miss  Mary  Jackson.  She  came  to 
Tilton  about  1880  as  a  young  lady  and  was  employed  by  the  railroad 
as  telegraph  operator  in  the  days  when  career  women  were  rare. 

6.  See  record  of  deed  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  Conrt,  in  Dalton,  Whit¬ 
field  County,  Georgia.  Deed  Book  H.  p.  471  for  the  church,  and  Deed  Book 
K.  p.  285  for  the  Masons. 
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This  position  sKe  continued  to  hold  after  her  marriage  and  until  the 
family  moved  to  Dalton  about  twenty-five  years  later. 

The  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  was  built  about  1875  or 
1880.  Some  good  ministers  served  the  Tilton  churches.  For  coinfort 
and  to  accommodate  unusu-il  crowds  at  times  of  special  or  revival 
services,  a  tent  or  brush  arbor  was  sometimes  used.  Frequently  visit¬ 
ing  ministers  or  a  public  speaker  came.  At  one  time  when  ue  Reverend 
Joe  Jones  was  conducting  a  revival  meeting  at  the  Baptist  Church, 
his  famous  evangelist  brother,  Sam  Jones,  came  to  preach.  The  Rever¬ 
end  Mark  Mathews,  who  was  a  nationally  known  minister  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  preached  here  severd  times  as  a  youi^  man 
when  residing  in  Calhoun. 

For  fun  and  recreation  there  were  picnics,  trips  up  the  river  in 
boats  to  gather  muscadines,  school  pbys>  and  parties,  the  most  looked- 
forward-to  parties  being  those  at  the  Maynard  home  where  the 
wonderful  Sicillian,  the  fore-runner  of  the  player  piano,  hammared 
out  cheerful  tunes  and  classical  music  on  the  piano  forte.  Local  con¬ 
tests  in  debating  and  declaiming  by  members  of  a  small  literary  so¬ 
ciety  were  a  pm  of  the  cultural  life. 

llie  Georgu  offlcial  date  for  Memorial  Day  is  April  26.  However, 
as  the  date  of  the  Battle  of  Resaca,  was  May  15,  1864,  the  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  local  chapter,  Iub  usuidly  observed 
the  second  date  in  their  programs  at  the  Resaca  Confederate  Cemetery 
when  convenient  to  do  so. 

People  at  Tilton  have  been  among  those  in  attendance  to  help 
decorate  the  soldiers’  graves  since  the  year  1867.  In  that  year  when 
the  memory  of  the  war  was  still  fresh  in  their  minds,  a  group  from 
Tilton,  my  own  parents  among  them,  chartered  a  frei^t  box-car 
from  the  railroad,  in  which  they  rode  to  and  returned  from  the  me¬ 
morial  services. 

Before  public  schools  came  to  Tilton,  there  were  subscription 
schools  and  opposition  to  a  woman  teacher  was  rather  strong.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this  opposition,  one  year  there  were  two  schools.  A  Mr. 
Luck  had  his  school  in  the  Baptist  Church  and  Miss  Emma  Bachman 
taught  in  the  school  hotise.  One  of  her  pupils  in  describing  Miss 
Bachman’s  school  said  that  the  “seats  were  heavy  slabs  with  pegs  for 
legs— no  backs,”  and  she  states  that  she  could  not  reach  the  floor 
with  her  feet  but  sat  there  “all  in  a  tight  knot,”  frightened  as  she 
hopes  no  child  need  be  today.  The  early  schools  had  a  yearly  term 
of  two  and  a  half  months. 

Among  the  later  stores  or  businesses  here  were  those  of  J.  L. 
Fincher,  John  B.  CoUum,  a  Mr.  Stovall,  Brown  &  Humphrey,  John 
Townsend,  a  Mr.  Looney,  F.  E.  Martin,  W.  P.  Kiker,  G.  W.  (Boss) 
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Hogan,  Vince  Keith,  Race  Hogan,  John  Maynard,  and  F.  Y.  Dickey. 
Some  of  the  younger  men  found  employment  with  the  railroad. 
Among  the  professional  men  who  grew  up  at  Tilton  were  the 
Reverend  Sim  Adams,  Dr.  Sam  Brown,  and  Dr.  Egbert  Townsend. 
The  Reverend  Adams  became  pastor  of  a  Baptist  Church  in  one  of 
Geo^a’s  larger  cities.  At  times  he  returned  to  Tilton  to  visit  his 
relatives  and  usually  preached  one  or  more  sermons  in  his  early  home 
church  while  there.  He  was  a  good  man  and  his  sermons  were  good. 
Immaculate  in  person  and  a  dapper  dresser,  he  made  a  striking  appear¬ 
ance  in  his  long  “tails”  and  high  silk  hat. 

Dr.  Brown  and  Dr.  Townsend  each,  after  being  graduated  from 
a  medical  college  in  Atlanta,  returned  to  practice  in  his  home  town 
for  a  time  before  going  out  to  larger,  communities.  Dr.  Brown  mar¬ 
ried  Miss  Jennie  Treadwell,  of  Tuton.  Dr.  Townsend  married  Miss 
Ossa  Johnwn,  of  Atlanta.  Dr.  Townsend,  now  retired,  lives  at  his 
farm  home  in  Catoosa  County,  Georgia. 

Mrs.  Jennie  L.  Newman  of  Dalton,  who  for  some  years  was  Georgia 
State  Matron  of  the  Masonic  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star  was  bom  in 
Tilton.  She  was  the  former  Miss  Jennie  Johnston,  daughter  of  Gerald 
and  Lavinia  Johnston.  Prof.  Jesse  L.  Terry  and  Miss  Lizzie  Chap¬ 
man  were  each  popular  teachers  here  in  the  late  8o’s  and  early  90’s. 
Mr.  Terry  later  entered  the  practice  of  law  in  Dalton,  Georgia.  Miss 
Lizzie’s  parents.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  B.  F.  Chapman,  had  lived  here  when 
Tilton  was  new,  but  later  made  their  home  in  Dahlonega,  Georgia. 

The  hotel  and  livery  stable  kept  by  J.  LaFayette  Fincher,  and 
the  livery  stable  of  W.  R.  Greer,  gave  accommodations  to  the  traveling 
salesmen  who  came  the  year  round  to  sell  their  goods  to  merchants 
here  and  at  the  country  cross-road  stores. 

Fishing  and  vacation  parties  from  Atlanta  came  to  the  hotel  in  the 
summer— the  men  mainly  to  fish  in  the  Conasauga  River  and  Holly 
Creek,  while  the  women  and  children  enjoyed  the  cool  and  spacious 
rooms  and  verandas  on  hot  days. 

Deserving  of  mention  is  an  early  autumn  day  of  1894  or  ’95  when 
the  teacher  of  the  Tilton  school  suspended  all  classes  and  took  the 
school  children  down  to  the  railroad  tracks  to  see  the  Liberty  Bell. 
The  bell  was  mounted  on  a  frame  on  a  flat  car  of  a  freight  train 
and  was  on  its  way  for  entry  in  the  Industrial  and  Cotton  Exposition 
that  was  soon  to  open  in  Atlanta.  The  train  stopped  and  stood  long 
enough  for  the  attendant  caretaker  to  tell  the  story  of  the  bell  and 
why  it  was  currently  away  from  its  usual  place  in  Independence  Hall 
in  Philadelphia.  Previously  the  Liberty  ^11  had  been  exhibited  at 
other  fairs,  but  this  was  its  last  trip  for  show  in  a  distant  city. 
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Well  do  I  recall  the  Sunday  morning  when  my  father  suddenly  rose 
from  his  chair  at  the  breakfast  table,  and  hurried  to  the  door,  saying 
“What  is  the  meaning  of  this?”  A  freight  train,  perhaps  the  first 
to  be  carrying  its  load  of  perishable  goods  over  the  railmd  on  the 
Sabbath  Day  whistled  and  passed  through  the  town  widiout  stopping. 
This  was  about  1888. 

On  early  weekday  mornings,  the  freight  train  ran  from  Dalton  to 
Atlanta,  making  the  trip  down  one  day  and  returning  the  next.  This 
train  made  regular  trips  to  Atlanta  carrying  local  freight,  consisting 
mainly  of  stock  supplies  for  the  merchants,  such  as  big  boxes  of  dry 
goods,  shoes,  hardware,  sbbs  of  side  meat,  barrels  of  sugar,  and  other 
bulk  groceries,  which  were  piled  on  the  depot  platform.  Noisily  the 
engine  switched  forward  and  back,  picking  up  any  freight  ready  for 
shipment  to  other  towns. 

In  the  late  afternoons,  the  nonhbound  local  freight  train  arrived 
on  its  way  back  to  Dalton  where  it  made  connection  with  a  one-day 
shuttle  train  to  Chattanooga.  Time  and  work  in  the  homes  of  the 
town  were  somewhat  regulated  by  the  freight.  Breakfast  was  usually 
served  about  the  time  of  its  arrivd  in  the  morning.  In  the  afternoon, 
on  short  winter  days,  it  was  a  reminder  to  begin  nightly  chores. 

About  1899  a  message  was  received  by  telegraph  that  on  a  certain 
date  the  nordibound  “midnight”  passenger  train  coming  through 
town  would  have  electric  headlights.  Some  of  us  sat  up  to  see  this 
wonder  and  were  not  disappointed.  As  the  train  came  from  beyond 
the  hills  south  of  town,  the  light  shone  far  ahead  bringing  out  the 
bright  green  color  of  the  leaves  on  the  trees  and  outlining  objects 
within  its  rai^  like  a  picture  projected  on  a  screen. 

From  the  Treadwell  home  and  Greer’s  Hill,  the  highest  elevations 
in  the  vicinity,  Cohutta  Mountain  could  be  seen  to  the  east,  lovely 
as  a  long  dark  range  in  summer,  and  with  purple  and  gold  tints  on 
a  clear  autumn  day.  To  the  west  was  the  view  of  John  Mountain 
and  from  my  own  home  on  the  farm  south  of  town,  the  blue  of  this 
mountain  was  visible  by  day.  On  occasional  autumn  nights,  uncon¬ 
trolled  forest  fires  were  seen  there,  awesome,  and  destructive.  At 
such  times,  lights  cascaded  along  the  graduated  slopes  and  outlined 
each  dark  peak  with  brilliant  flame. 

Other  local  and  scenic  spots  were  the  picnic  “island,”  which  was 
an  island  only  in  times  of  high  water;  the  mill  dam  and  the  placid 
waters  above  the  mill;  and  the  swinging  bridge  that  hung  from  the 
rocky  ledge  along  the  river  bank  near  the  Whaley  place,  where  on 
this  cliff  sweet-shrob,  honeysuckle,  and  mountain  ivy  gave  off  frag¬ 
rance  and  color  in  spring. 
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Sometimes  a  driver  turns  his  automobile  off  from  the  main  high- 
wav  to  leisurely  follow  the  road  to  the  community  that  he  once 
called  home.  Always  small,  but  now  smaller  still,  there  are  never-thc- 
less  associated  with  Tilton,  memories  both  cheerful  and  sad,  that  have 
left  their  influence  and  are  not  easily  dismissed. 

WITH  SHERMAN  IN  GEORGIA-A  LETTER 
FROM  THE  COAST 

Contributed  by  F.  B.  Joyner* 

Camp  on  the  Ogeeche  Canal,  Ga. 

December  the  i4th>  1864 

Dear  Parents  and  Sisters, 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  I  have  written  to  you  but  I  suppose 
that  you  are  aware  that  we  have  been  cut  off  from  all  communications. 
We  left  Marietta,  Ga.  on  the  15th  of  November  and  started  south 
and  since  writing  to  you  last  we  have  marched  over  three  hundred 
miles.  We  lived  off  of  the  country  the  most  of  the  time.  We  found 
forage  of  all  kinds  in  an  abundance  the  most  of  the  time.  I  wish  that 
I  could  give  you  a  good  description  of  our  trip  for  it  would  be  very 
interesting.  We  had  some  pretty  hard  times  though,  1  asure  you. 
Sometimes  marching  all  night  as  well  as  day,  we  did  not  rest  but  three 
days  on  the  trip.  We  passed  through  some  splendid  country  and 
some  very  poor.  For  the  first  fieu  days  after  we  left  Atlanta  the 
country  was  very  poor.  But  after  we  got  down  in  the  center  of  the 
state  the  land  was  better  and  there  is  some  of  the  finest  country 
that  I  ever  saw.  But  the  land  is  all  owned  by  large  land  holders  so 
that  there  is  but  fieu  fine  houses  and  what  there  were,  were  all  empty 
for  as  the  citisens  heard  of  our  advance,  they  fled  before  us,  and  of 
course  their  propperty  had  to  suffer.  For  where  ever  we  came  to 
a  house  where  the  people  was  gone  they  most  always  were  burnt. 
The  army  started  out  on  four  different  roads  with  only  one  corps 
on  a  road.  Sometimes  we  were  not  very  far  apart,  and  sometimes  we 
were  some  ways  apart  but  always  within  hearing  distance  so  that 
in  case  of  necessity,  one  corps  could  go  to  the  help  of  the  odier. 
Our  Corps,  that  is  the  17th,  did  not  have  much  fighting  all  the  way 
through.  We  struck  the  Central  Georgia  rail  rode  at  Gordon,  then 
commenced  the  work  of  destruction,  tearing  the  rail  rode  and  burn¬ 
ing  cotton  gins  and  public  works  of  all  kinds.  We  did  not  find  very 
much  cotton  as  the  farmers  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  raising 
of  com  since  the  war.  By  the  way,  does  every  body  talk  of  starving 
out  the  rebel  army  up  in  that  County  yet?  If  so,  I  thmk  if  they  had  of 

^  member  of  the  History  Department  of  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio. 
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been  on  this  trip  it  would  make  converts  of  them.  Of  all  the  sweet 
potatoes  and  molasses  diat  I  ever  saw,  this  state  beats  them  all.  More 
molasses  and  sweet  potatoes  though  than  anything  else.  It  was  not 
an  uncommon  thing  to  find  500  bu^els  of  potatoes  on  one  plantation. 
So  in  the  respect  of  living,  we  did  not  suffer.  We  crossed  diree  rivers, 
the  Ogeeche>  and  Ocmuige,  and  Ocone.  All  of  them  are  Hne  rivers. 
We  had  to  pontoon  all  of  them.  After  we  struck  the  rail  rode,  our 
division,  or  rather  corps,  kept  on  the  rail  rode  all  the  time  completely 
destroying  it  so  that  I  do  not  think  the  cars  will  run  for  a  Heu  days 
yet.  We  were  within  five  miles  of  Savannah  a  day  or  two  ago  but 
we  came  off  from  the  left  of  the  lines  to  the  right.  The  left  of  our 
lines  now  rests  on  the  Savannah  River  while  our  right  reaches  almost 
to  the  coast  on  the  Gulf.  We  are  on  the  extream  right  about  fifteen 
miles  from  Savannah.  Some  of  the  officers  took  a  ride  yesterday  and 
went  down  to  the  coast  for  oysters.  They  got  a  fiew  oysters  but  not 
very  many.  We  are  eight  miles  from  the  coast  so  you  see  we  are  not 
far  from  salt  water.  I  do  not  think  that  Savannah  can  hold  out  very 
long.  We  took  a  fort  yesterday  on  the  Savannah  River  below  Sa¬ 
vannah,  capturing  200  and  50  prisoners  and  seventeen  pieces  of  ar- 
tilery  and  about  forw  thousand  dollars  worth  of  wine,  and  General 
Sherman  joined  the  fleet.  And  that  is  why  I  am  writing  ton^t,  for 
as  communications  is  opened  I  thought  it  would  not  be  long  before 
we  can  send  mail,  and  knowing  that  you  would  be  very  anxious  to 
hear  from  me  I  took  the  first  opportunity  of  writing  to  you.  1  do 
not  know  weather  I  can  send  this  out  soon  or  not.  Our  mail  will 
have  to  come  and  go  by  the  way  of  New  York,  rather  a  new  thing 
for  us.  You  have  no  idea  how  bad  I  want  to  hear  from  the  North 
and  to  know  what  old  Grant  has  been  doing  for  the  last  month  or 
two.  Well,  it  is  getting  late  and  I  have  to  go  a  foraging  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  so  I  will  have  to  go  to  bed.  I  have  not  wrote  the  half  or  the  fourdi 
part  of  what  I  would  like  to  but,  if  we  can  send  mail,  I  will  soon 
write  again.  If  you  should  get  this,  write  soon.  I  want  to  know 
weather  you  ever  got  the  money  that  I  sent  to  you  or  not.  I  am  still 
at  Headquarters  yet  and  well  and  hearty  as  a  buck.  I  will  write  some 
more  before  1  send  this  out  so  good  night  for  it  is  going  on  elleven 
o’clock. 

_  G.  W.  Hanger^ 

1.  Q«orge  W.  Hanger,  the  author  ot  this  letter,  was  bom  Jnly  S4,  1842 
in  Gratia  Township,  Preble  County,  Ohio.  He  enlisted  at  Germantown,  Ohio, 
Angust  18,  1868  and  was  a  member  (with  the  rank  ot  sergeant)  of  Company 
G,  6Srd  Regiment,  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry.  He  was  mustered  out  with  his 
company  July  8,  1866,  and  returned  home  to  the  farm  where  he  was  bora 
and  where  he  lived  until  his  death,  January  11,  1918.  The  owner  of  the  let* 
ter  is  his  granddaughter.  Miss  Margaret  Hanger  ot  Somerville,  Ohio,  who 
gave  permission  for  its  publication. 
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Atlanta,  Ga. 

Mr.  Benning  M.  Grice,  1010  Bankers  Insiurance  Building,  Macon,  Ga. 
Mr.  G.  Elliott  Hagan,  Sylvania,  Ga. 

Judge  Folks  Huxford,  Superior  Court,  Nashville,  Ga. 

Mrs.  G.  M.  Jordan,  149  Rogers  Ave.,  Macon,  Ga. 

Juliette  Gordon  Low  Birthplace,  142  Bull  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Mr.  Franklyn  McCord,  705  Currey  Road,  Nashville  1 1,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  Wm.  B.  McKinstry,  Apt.  C,  493  St.  Charles  Road  West,  Elm¬ 
hurst,  Ill. 

Montana  State  University  Library,  Missoula,  Montana. 

Mrs.  G.  E.  Pacetd,  1 1 10  East  49th  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

San  Jose  State  College,  Library,  Serials  Department,  250  South  Fourth 
St.,  San  Jose  14,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Aurora  C  Shaw,  2525  Oak  St.,  Jacksonville  4,  Fla. 

Mrs.  Fain  C.  Thompson,  38  Highland  Drive,  N.E.,  Atlanta  5,  Ga. 
Mrs.  H.  H.  Wilcox,  205  South  McIntosh  St.,  Elberton,  Ga. 

Mr.  William  S.  Winn,  Box  1531,  Savannah,  Ga. 


GENEALOGICAL  QUERIES 

Leonard  G.  Johnson,  Chief  Curator,  Dearborn  Historical  Museum, 
Dearborn,  Mich.,  wants  information  on  the  Abell  family  who  moved 
from  Augusta,  Ga.  to  Detroit  in  1830;  specifically  Oliver  C.  Abell, 
bom  in  Augusta,  July  3,  1837,  and  Alex  G.  Abell,  possibly  a  brother. 
A.  G.  Abell  published  in  1843  a  biography  of  President  Tyler,  served 
in  the  1840’s  as  Consul  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  entered  into  a 
business  partnership  there  with  I.  B.  McClurg  Co.  By  1851  he  had 
settled  in  San  Francisco  and  opened  a  Notary  ^blic  office. 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Stebbins,  Jr.,  Box  453,  Darien,  Ga.,  wants  information 
on  Talbert  Little  (b.  Sept.  20,  1837;  d.  Dec.  10,  1895)  and  his  wife 
Elmina  Little  (b.  Dec.  3,  1831;  d.  May  15,  1897),  both  buried  near 
Bickley,  Georgia. 
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Mrs.  L.  G.  Rich,  1055  W.  Vanderbilt,  Strahenville,  Texas,  wants 
the  full  name  of  the  Miss  Lanier  who  married  ^ephen  Pearce  (Pierce) 
and  was  the  mother  of  William  (d.  1789),  Joshua  and  Stephen.  What 
was  the  relationship  of  Stephen  Pearce  to  Capt.  William  Pierce,  one 
of  the  founders  of  Jamestown,  Va.? 

Mr.  Guy  A.  Henry,  Anna,  Illinois,  is  seeking  data  on  the  Bankston 
family  of  Georgia,  Revolutionary  soldiers.  Abner  Bankston  was  Sheriff 
in  Butts  County,  and  is  buried  there.  What  were  names  of  his  father 
and  brothers?  Also  any  data  on  Hyram  (Hiram),  Alfred  and  Daniel 
Bankston  and  James  and  Thomas  Keimedy. 

Mrs.  Dovie  S.  Lindsey,  7309  Winfree,  Houston  17,  Texas,  wants 
information  on  James  G.  Holmes  (b.  1789;  d.  1869  in  Rankin  County, 
Miss.)  and  his  wife  Keziah  Cox  (b.  in  Georgia  1795).  Who  were  their 
parents  and  in  what  county  did  they  live?  They  had  at  least  two 
children,  Sarah  (1812),  George  Washington  (1818). 

Mrs.  E.  F.  Bidez,  116  £.  53rd  St.,  Savannah,  Ga.,  wants  to  contact 
descendants  of  Hezekiah  Felton,  Carroll  County,  Georgia,  1830,  Polk 
County,  Georgia,  1851. 

Mrs.  Warren  H.  Thorpe,  1120  Georgia  Ave.,  Macon>  Ga.,  is  seek¬ 
ing  proof  that  the  wife  of  Edward  Way  (d.  1762  in  Liberty  County, 
Ga.)  was  Ann  Elliott,  daughter  of  William  Elliott  of  South  Carolina 
who  died  in  1731.  She  also  wants  information  on  John  Sacheverell, 
related  to  John  Elliott  of  Liberty  County,  who  died  1764;  and  on 
Elizabeth  Bennett,  widow  of  William  Bennett  and  mother  of  Samuel 
and  Thomas  Burnley.  She  died  after  1792. 

Mrs.  N.  D.  Huie,  Jr.,  P.O.  Box  967,  Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  wants 
information  on  James  Columbus  Baker  (b.  August  14,  1827)  and  his 
wife  Theressa  Anna  (Blackman)  Baker  (b.  Sept.  18,  1829). 

Mrs.  R.  J.  Stall,  134  East  50th  St.,  Savannah,  Ga.,  would  like  the 
name  of  the  father  of  Lambert  and  William  Hopkins  who  enlisted 
in  the  militia  in  1774  in  Capt.  Dooly’s  Company  of  Wilkes  Connty, 
Ga.  Were  they  brothers?  Who  were  the  older  children  of  Lambert? 
Probate  of  his  will  shows  younger  children  as  Solomon,  E>avid  and 
Joseph.  Who  were  the  parents  of  Martha  Patsy,  wife  of  William? 
Will  exchange  information. 

Mr.  Jerry  Lee  Mulling,  1188  Oakdale  Rd.,  Smyrna,  Ga.,  wants  in¬ 
formation  on  Isaac  Stephen  Clement  (b.  Anderson  County,  S.  C.  in 
1807;  d.  in  Forsyth  County,  Ga.  in  1879)  who  married  in  1827,  Polly 
Clinkscales,  daughter  of  William  F.  Qinkscales  and  Nancy  Kay.  In 
1866  he  was  a  Judge  of  the  Inferior  Court  and  Justice  of  the  Peace 
in  Forsyth  County.  Served  in  the  Confederate  States  Army.  He  also 
wants  information  on  Major  William  Cochran  (b.  about  1780;  d.  1845 
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in  DcKalb  County,  Ga.).  He  was  a  Major  in  die  78th  Reg.  Ga.  Militia 
in  1838. 

Mrs.  Addie  Alton,  Box  103,  Liberty,  Texas,  wants  informadon  on 
Martha  Clark,  bom  1803  in  Georgia.  What  county?  What  was  her 
father’s  name?  She  married  Rich^  W.  Gayle  m  1823  in  Dallas 
County,  Ala.,  moved  to  Liberty,  Texas,  about  1844;  later  lived  in 
Crockett,  Texas. 

Mrs.  Robert  P.  Miller,  711  Leafmore  Drive,  Savannah,  Ga.,  is  seek¬ 
ing  informadon  about  the  Freeman  family  of  Screven  County,  Ga. 

Bmjamin,  son  of  John  Freeman,  married - Ferebee  about  1790. 

Who  was  she?  Who  was  John’s  wife?  Also  she  wishes  informadon  on 
the  Elnglish  and  EJlaibee  families  of  Bryan  County,  Ga. 
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The  Travels  of  William  Bartram,  Naturalist's  Edmon.  Edited  with 
commentary  and  an  annotated  index  by  Francis  Harper.  (New 
Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1958.  Pp.  Ixii,  732.  Illustrations,  maps. 
$8.50). 

For  more  than  150  years  Bartram’s  Travels  has  been  valued  as  an 
authoritative  source  on  the  southeastern  part  of  the  United  States 
and  its  Indian  tribes  of  the  1770’s.  In  fact,  John  R.  Swanton  in  The 
Indians  of  the  Southeastern  United  States  calls  William  Bartram  (in¬ 
cluding  his  Observation  on  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  IndianSy  fust 
published  in  1853)  one  of  the  best  authorities. 

William  Bartram,  son  of  the  famous  botanist  John  Bartram,  even 
as  a  youth  interested  in  natural  history,  spent  the  years  1761-1765 
in  Nonh  Carolina  as  a  trader  with  his  uncle,  Col.  William  Bartram, 
and  left  to  accompany  his  father  on  a  trip  to  Florida  1765-1766.  Then 
he  spent  some  time  in  Florida  as  the  proprietor  of  a  rice  plantation. 
After  many  vicissitudes  William  Bartram,  under  the  patronage  of 
Dr.  John  Fothergill,  sailed  from  Philadelphia  for  Charleston  March  20, 
1773  and  began  the  four  years  of  travels  that  made  him  famous. 
Charleston,  &vannah,  Sunbury,  Frederica,  Augusta,  the  St.  Johns 
River,  Fort  St.  Marks,  George  Galphin’s  establishment  at  Silver  Bluff 
in  South  Carolina,  the  Cherokee  Nation,  the  Creek  country.  Mobile, 
Pensacola,  Baton  Rouge,  Campbelltown  (Fayetteville,  N.  C.)  and  Alex¬ 
andria,  Virginia  were  some  of  the  places  he  visited.  Bartram  traveled 
with  government  surveyors,  private  persons,  Indian  traders,  ship  cap¬ 
tains,  Indians  and  whoever  else  was  going  his  way.  If  unable  to 
Hnd  fellow-travelers,  he  often  went  on  alone,  facing  dangers  from 
alligators,  “tigers,”  wolves,  bears,  rattlesnakes,  wild  Indians  and  other 
pei^  of  the  wilderness.  But  wherever  he  went,  he  had  the  happy 
faculty  of  making  friends  with  whomever  he  met.  He  was  especially 
interested  in  the  flora  and  fauna  and  in  the  quality  of  the  soil.  He 
closes  the  account  of  his  journeys  with  a  description  of  the  Indians, 
later  expanded  into  Observations  on  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  Indians. 

The  editor  of  the  Trawls,  Dr.  Francis  Harper,  is  himself  a  biologist 
of  note  and  has  been  since  1939  a  research  associate  of  the  John 
Bartram  Association.  He  retraced  parts  of  the  William  Bartram 
itinerary  in  1917,  1933,  1934,  1939  and  1940,  sometimes  in  company 
with  Arthur  N.  Leeds  or  Roland  M.  Harper.  For  editorial  assistance 
he  consulted  John  R.  Swanton  on  Indian  lore  and  other  authorities 
on  botany,  ichthyology,  mollusks,  insects,  local  history  and  geography. 
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As  preliminary  to  his  work.  Dr.  Harper  edited  and  published  John 
Bartram’s  Diary  of  a  Joitmey  through  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  and 
Florida  from  July  i,  iy6j,  to  April  lo,  iy66  (Philadelphia,  1942)  and 
William  Bartram’s  Travels  in  Georgia  and  Florida,  1775-74:  a  Report 
to  Dr.  John  Fothergill  (Philadelphia,  1943). 

As  the  editor  well  says*  “A  long-standing  need  of  students  of 
American  natural  history  has,  in  truth,  been  a  fully  annotated  and 
indexed  edition  of  Bartram’s  justly  celebrated  Travels  .  .  .  the  botanist 
and  the  zoologist  must  have  the  correct  names  of  the  plants  and  ani¬ 
mals  recorded  and  precise  information  on  their  distribution  (par¬ 
ticularly  the  type  localities  of  new  species);  the  geographer  and  the 
historian  need  to  be  informed  on  routes  pursued,  on  Indian  traders 
and  trading  posts,  on  names  and  locations  of  streams  and  mountains, 
and  on  scores  of  incidental  items  in  the  colonial  life  of  the  South¬ 
east;  the  ethnologist  seeks  authoritative  knowledge  of  Indian  village 
sites  and  tribal  movements  and  characteristics.  The  aim  of  this 
naturalist’s  edition  of  the  Travels  is  to  supply  all  these  needs— and 
others— in  adequate  measure,  as  far  as  time  and  resources  have  per¬ 
mitted.” 

Thus  the  editor  places  in  square  brackets  the  page  numbers  of  the 
first  edition  of  1791.  He  adds  a  preface  telling  the  genesis  and  plan 
of  the  work;  an  introduction  containing  an  account  of  Bartram’s  life 
and  his  Travels;  a  commentary  on  geographical,  historical  and  other 
matters  and  especially  identification  of  Bartram’s  route;  an  annotated 
index,  “providing  identification  of  Bartram’s  plants  and  animals,  bio¬ 
graphical  notes  on  persons,  definitions  of  unusual  or  unfamiliar  terms, 
information  on  Indian  tribes,  and  the  location  of  geographical  fea¬ 
tures”;  a  bibliography,  a  section  of  variant  orthography;  and  a  general 
index.  Yet,  despite  the  scholarly  apparatus,  the  commentary  and  the 
annotated  index  have  proved  interesting  reading  to  this  reviewer 
from  the  geographical  and  historical  standpoint  and  presumably  will 
prove  likewise  to  the  biologist  also.  The  ten-point  Caledonia  type 
IS  legible  and  pleasing  to  the  eye;  the  format  is  attractive. 

In  this  work  the  editor  has  attained  his  purpose  and  has  prepared 
the  definitive  edition  of  William  Bartram’s  Travels. 

Charles  G.  Cordle 
Augusta  College 
Augusta,  Georgia 
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Cities  and  Camps  of  the  Confederate  States.  By  Fitzgerald  Ross. 
Edited  by  Richard  Barksdale  Harwell.  (Urbana,  Ill.;  University  of 
Illinois  Press,  1958.  Pp.  xxii,  262.  Appendix,  illustrations.  $4.50). 

The  new  edition  of  Fitzgerald  Ross’s  very  pro-Southem  account 
of  his  travels  in  the  Confederacy  will  probably  receive  a  hearty 
welcome,  especially  in  the  South. 

Ross  was  an  English  cavalry  captain  in  the  Imperial  Austrian  Army. 
Like  Sir  Arthur  Freemantle  and  the  London  newspaper  correspond¬ 
ents  Frank  Vizetelly  and  Francis  Lawley,  he  traveled  in  the  &uth 
in  the  important  months  that  saw  decisive  Confederate  defeats  at 
Gettysburg  and  Vicksburg,  a  spurt  of  optimism  at  Chickamauga, 
and  heavy  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter  and  Charleston. 

Unique  in  the  new  edition  of  Cities  and  Camps  of  the  Confederate 
States,  first  published  in  book  form  by  William  Blackwood  and  Sons 
in  1865,  is  the  use  of  extra  long  footnotes  by  which  the  able  editor, 
Richard  Harwell,  parallels  Ross’s  account  with  statements  of  Free¬ 
mantle,  Lawley,  vizetelly,  and  others,  especially  Freemantle.  This 
might  seem  to  some  intricate  and  unnecessary,  especially  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  Freemantle’s  account  was  recently  republished  (1954) 
imder  the  title.  The  Freemantle  Diary.  But  the  use  of  several  additional 
witnesses  actually  adds  to  the  value  of  the  book. 

Pictures  selected  from  contemporary  sources  enhance  the  new 
edition.  End  papers  reproduce  a  sample  of  Ross’s  original  manuscript. 
Perhaps  a  repi^uction  of  the  original  map  showmg  the  author’s 
route  would  have  been  of  more  practical  use.  This  map  was  originally 
II  X  14  inches  and  folded  in,  but  it  could  have  been  reduced  in  size 
to  fit  the  Harwell  edition  and  would  have  made  it  more  informative 
and  no  less  attractive. 

Ross’s  travels  took  him  from  Pennsylvania  to  Charleston,  Augusta, 
and  Atlanta;  then  to  the  vicinity  of  Chattanooga  in  time  for  him 
to  witness  the  Battle  of  Chickamauga.  He  returned  to  Charleston; 
rfien  went  to  Mobile  by  way  of  Savannah,  Macon,  and  Montgomery. 
He  again  returned  to  Charleston  and,  in  1864,  ran  the  blockade  to 
Nassau,  returning  to  Europe  by  way  of  New  York. 

Ross  paid  attention  to  military  matters,  but  dealt  less  with  strategy 
and  tactics  than  one  would  expect  of  a  military  man.  He  was  cquafiy 
interested  in  the  civilian  population;  and  from  his  journal  one  reacu 
a  foreigner’s  opinion  of  life  and  thought  in  the  Confederacy. 

Georgia  and  the  South  lost  an  excellent  research  scholar  when 
Richard  Harwell  left  the  Emory  University  Library  to  go  to  Chicago 
to  take  the  office  of  Executive  Secretary  of  the  As^iation  of  College 
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and  Research  Libraries.  His  going  miehc  have  been  responsible  for  the 
selection  of  his  manuscript  by  a  Normem  press.  In  any  case.  Southern 
presses  might  well  look  with  envy  upon  the  University  of  Illinois 
which  reprinted  thb  significant  Qvil  War  travel  book. 

Spencer  B.  King,  Jr. 

Mercer  Unwersity 

Hoke  Snath  and  the  Politics  of  the  Nevp  South.  By  Dewey  W. 
Grantham,  Jr.  (Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana  State  University  Press,  1958. 
Pp.  xii,  396.  Frontispiece,  Ulustrations.  $5.00). 

Hoke  Smith  was  an  important  public  figure  in  a  colorful  and  sig¬ 
nificant  era  of  Georgia  and  Umted  States  history.  A  lawyer  and 
newspaper  publisher  by  profession,  his  career  in  politics  carried  him 
to  Grover  Qeveland’s  cabinet  as  Secretary  of  Interior  and  later  to 
the  Senate  for  ten  years.  Between  these  offices  in  national  government 
he  took  part  in  three  hotly  contested  gubernatorial  races.  Successful 
in  two  01  them  he  took  his  place  as  a  dynamic  if  not  always  successful 
champion  of  progressive  reform. 

Smith’s  active  and  interesting  career,  richly  deserving  an  account, 
has  been  overlooked  for  almost  a  generation.  The  need  for  a  full 
length  biography  has  been  filled  admirably  in  the  present  work  by 
Professor  Dewey  Grantham,  Jr.  of  Vanderbilt  University.  Despite 
the  evil  omen  of  being  volume  thirteen,  it  is  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  Southern  Biography  Series  of  the  Louisian  State  University  Press. 

Bringing  to  his  work  a  keen  interest  as  well  as  exhaustive  knowledge 
of  his  subject.  Professor  Grantham  presents  in  accurate  detail  and 
clear  style  the  significant  events  of  Smith’s  long  public  career.  The 
author  maintains  a  remarkable  degree  of  objectivity  throughout  allow¬ 
ing  the  reader  to  make  his  own  judgments  on  Smith  from  the  factual 
record  of  his  work.  Grantham  quotes  Smith  as  saying:  “1  never  played 
poker  but  if  I  had  I  would  not  have  been  one  of  those  who  mourned 
over  losses.”  The  author,  like  his  protagonist,  devotes  little  space  to 
any  direct  exposition  of  what  might  have  been. 

Encountering  a  dearth  of  material  (most  of  Smith’s  public  and 
personal  correspondence  was  destroyed)  relating  to  his  subject’s  per¬ 
sonal  life  and  the  backstage  manipulation  of  the  political  events  in 
which  he  participated,  the  author  wisely  limits  his  account  to  those 
events  that  he  could  document  in  his  thorough  research.  He  resists 
the  temptation  to  fill  gaps  by  indulmng  in  imaginative  but  undocu¬ 
mented  judgements  of  character  based  on  surmise  and  psychology. 

Holding  close  to  his  subject,  he  traces  Smith’s  work  in  the  greater 
events  of  the  time  while,  of  necessity,  relying  on  the  reader’s  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  cross  currents  in  the  political  stream  of  a  troubled  era. 
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The  result  is  an  incisive  portrait  of  Hoke  Smith,  an  intriguing  figure 
in  Georgia  politics.  A  man  who,  in  the  author’s  judgement,  was  a 
“bold  and  imaginative  politician,”  whose  career  was  significant  yet 
showed  “far  greater  promise  than  fulfillment.” 

John  Chalmees  Vinson 
Umversity  of  Georgia 

Entangling  Alliance^  Politics  and  Diplomacy  under  George  Wash¬ 
ington.  By  Alexander  DeConde.  (Duiham:  Duke  University  Press, 
1958.  Pp.  xvi.  536.  I7.50). 

When  George  Washington  was  unanimously  elected  president  in 
1788,  he  was  considered  by  most  Americans  the  onlv  person  capable 
of  successfully  launching  the  new  republic  on  a  safe  course  in  both 
domestic  and  foreign  relations.  He  was  recognized  as  the  “father 
of  his  coimtry”  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  extreme  Pennsylvania 
Republicans  was  entrusted  and  respected  by  all.  Yet  by  the  end  of 
his  second  term  New  England  Federalists  were  attacking  Pennsylvania 
Federalists  and  both  were  accusing  Jeffersonian  supporters  as  regicides 
(referring  to  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI)  and  betrayers  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  Thus  the  man  who  had  assum^  his  high  ofBce  with  die 
expectadon  that  facdonalism  could  be  held  to  a  minimum  by  his 
personality  had  to  witness  the  distressing  scene  of  intense  partisan 
strife  tearing  down  old  friendships.  Much  of  the  agony  that  Wash¬ 
ington  experienced  was  due  to  the  French  alliance  of  1778  and  the 
problem  of  whether  honor  and  morality  obligated  the  United  States 
to  assist  Republican  France  in  the  spreading  European  war. 

The  story  of  the  development  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  during  the  Federalist  period  has  been  told  many  times  before, 
but  seldom  has  there  been  such  a  careful  reappraisal  of  the  sources 
and  secondary  materials  as  Alexander  DeConde  of  the  Duke  Univer¬ 
sity  faculty  has  imdertaken  in  his  new  book.  Entangling  Alliances, 
Politics  and  Diplomacy  under  George  Washington.  He  has  prepared 
this  work  to  show  how  the  French  alliance  of  1778  ceased  to  be  an 
asset  to  the  United  States  and  almost  embroiled  the  two  countries  in 
a  war  by  1797.  As  he  points  out.  President  Adams  had  to  witness 
the  death  struggle  of  the  forces  favoring  and  opposing  France  in  the 
three  year  struggle  often  called  the  “(Juasi  War.” 

Of  especial  interest  to  those  in  the  South  is  the  careful  analysis 
Professor  DeConde  makes  of  the  complicated  schemes  of  Edmund 
Gen^  both  as  they  affected  the  relations  of  the  United  States  with 
France  and  Spain,  and  also  as  they  aimed  at  creating  an  autonomous 
or  even  independent  movement  in  the  area  to  the  west  of  the  moun- 
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tains  and  along  the  frontier  of  the  southeastern  states.  The  author 

clearly  shows  that  Southern  support  for  these  wild  schemes  sprang 

more  from  a  dislike  of  Spain  and  the  intense  Anglophobia  of  certain  * 

elements  in  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia  rather  than  any  real  admiration 

for  Gendt  or  sincere  attachment  for  the  Jacobin  cause,  although 

many  among  the  common  people  were  delighted  at  the  fall  of  the 

monarchy. 

As  has  been  mentioned,  DeConde  makes  no  pretense  at  telling  a 
new  story  or  at  uncovering  new  and  startling  evidence,  but  ra^r 
he  shows  that  the  old  story  can  stand  retelhng  from  a  new  point 
of  view.  In  doing  this  he  has  made  an  important  contribution  in  a 
book  that  well  deserves  careful  reading  and  study  by  anyone  interested 
in  the  crucial  years  of  the  new  republic,  when  entanglement  in  die 
European  war  might  well  have  meant  the  loss  of  newly-won  freedom. 

Richard  K.  Murdoch 

University  of  Georgia 

The  Woman  Suffrage  Movement  in  Tennessee.  By  A.  Elizabeth 
Taylor.  (New  York:  Bookman  Associates,  1957.  Pp.  150.  $3.50). 

The  woman  suffrage  movement  in  Tennessee  commands  more  • 

interest  than  the  movement  does  in  any  other  Southern  sute,  be¬ 
cause  it  arose  there  earlier  and  attained  greater  strength,  and  more 
especially  because  Tennessee’s  radfication  of  the  Nineteenth  Amend¬ 
ment  was  the  vote  needed  to  make  it  a  pan  of  the  United  States  Con- 
sdtudon.  This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  etjual  suffrage  pursued  an 
even  course  upward  in  Tennessee.  By  the  beginning  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  it  had  about  played  out,  but  aided  by  leaders  from  the  Nordi, 
it  picked  up  strength,  and  in  1919  Tennessee  women  were  given  the 
right  to  vote  in  municipal  and  presidential  elections.  And  then  the 
next  year  the  more  spectacular  of  all  the  battles  for  enfranchising 
women  in  Tennessee  took  place,  when  the  legislature  took  up  the 
ratitication  of  the  proposed  Nineteenth  Amendment  to  the  United 
States  Constitution.  And  the  women  won,  thus  giving  the  suffrage  in  all 
elections  not  only  to  the  Tennessee  women,  willing  and  unwilling 
to  have  it,  but  also  to  all  the  other  states  of  the  Union,  willing  and 
unwilling.  And  it  should  be  noted  that  there  was  a  sizeable  opposition 
of  Tennessee  women  to  the  ratification. 

Dr.  Taylor  has  written  a  clear  and  concise  little  volume,  which 
tells  the  story  in  an  unusually  interesting  manner.  She  has  given  a 
wealth  of  details  and  names,  but  she  has  so  woven  her  sto^  together 
that  the  reader  never  gets  lost  in  details  or  loses  interest.  One  of  the 
outstanding  merits  of  the  book  is  the  even  balance  Dr.  Taylor  holds 
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in  presenting  a  subject  that  was  so  emotional  when  it  was  enacted 
that  it  is  difficult  in  writing  about  it  not  to  display  some  of  diat 
emotion,  either  for  equal  sufmge  or  against  k. 

In  addition  to  using  the  printed  soiures  of  information.  Dr.  Taylor 
had  the  rare  experience  of  getting  first-hand  information  from  many 
of  the  actors  in  the  drama.  This  book  is  excellent  social  and  political 
history. 

Ghost  Ship  of  the  Confederacy.  The  Story  of  the  Alabama  and 
her  Captain  Raphael  Sentmes.  By  Edward  Boykin.  (New  York:  Funk 
&  Wagnalls,  1957.  Pp.  xii,  404.  Maps,  illustrations.  $4.95). 

The  greatest  sea  story  in  American  maritime  history  is  the  career 
of  Raphael  Semmes  during  the  Qvil  War,  which  he  made  first  on 
the  Sumter  and  then  on  the  much-more-famous  ship  Alabama.  And 
one  of  the  most  absorbingly  interesting  books  ever  written  about  the 
sea  was  Semmes’  own  account,  which  he  entkled  Memoir  of  Service 
Afloat  during  the  War  Between  the  States.  The  present  author  in 
assessing  it,  wkh  truth,  says  that  the  Memoirs  was  “filled  wkh  drama, 
color,  sentiment,  adventure,  lore  of  the  sea,  and  here  and  there,  bitter¬ 
ness.”  In  this  day  and  generation  when  the  most  trivial  military 
accounts  dealing  with  the  Qvil  War  are  being  reprinted,  why  does 
not  some  enterprising  historian  find  a  publiriier  to  reprint  Semmes* 
Memoir^  which  is  not  only  good  history  but  outstanding  literature? 
First  published  in  1869,  it  hu  long  been  out  of  print;  and  in  many 
respects  k  would  be  a  much  more  valuable  contribution  to  the  Qvil 
War  enthusiasm  than  this  worked-over  account  under  review.  Maybe 
the  present  author  Edward  Boykin  will  do  k. 

But  it  should  not  be  inferred  that  the  present  Ghost  Ship  of  the 
Confederacy  was  not  worth  doing.  It  is,  indeed,  a  stirring  tale,  as  it 
would  almost  have  to  be  because  k  is  based  largely  on  Semmes* 
Memoir  and  on  his  journals  of  the  Sumter  And  the  Alabama.  The 
Ghost  Ship  book  also  has  the  advann^e  of  bringing  in  more  back¬ 
ground  divorced  from  that  immediately  surrounding  the  Qvil  War, 
and  k  includes  comments  from  newspapers  and  otherwise— the  fierce 
hostility  of  the  North  against  “pirate**  Semmes  and  the  warm  praise 
from  the  other  side.  If  anyone  would  be  so  illogical  as  to  read  Boykin*s 
next-to-the-last  chapter,  entitled  “So  Flashed  and  Fell  the  Brand  Ex- 
calibur,”  detailing  the  last  fight  of  the  Alabama,  such  adventurer 
would  certainly  be  induced  to  go  back  and  read  the  whole  book. 

Give  Me  Liberty.  The  Struggle  for  Self -Government  in  Virginia. 
By  Thomas  J.  Wertenbaker.  (Memoirs  of  the  American  Philoso^ical 
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Society,  Volume  46.  Philadelphia;  The  American  Philosophical  So¬ 
ciety,  1958.  Pp.  X,  275.  Illustrations.  $3.00). 

Mr.  Wertenbaker  considers  self-government  as  government  by  an 
elected  legislature  and  not  by  an  appointed  governor  or  by  officials 
in  England.  Taken  within  this  context,  the  subject  is  covered  fully 
for  colonial  Virginia.  Some  might  argue  that  the  struggle  for  more 
equal  distribution  of  representation  in  the  legislature  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  also. 

The  main  theme  of  the  book  and  the  outline  around  which  it  is 
built  is  the  differences  between  the  royal  governors,  or  lieutenant- 
governors,  and  the  elected  House  of  Burgesses.  How  the  governors 
gradually  lost  power  and  the  Burgesses  supplanted  them  as  the  more 
powerful  part  of  Virginia’s  government  in  the  eighteenth  century 
is  shown.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Wertenbaker  Mvors  the  growdi 
of  legislative  power  and  equates  Burgesses  to  “the  people,”  ignoring 
the  often  unrepresentative  character  of  the  House  of  Burgesses.  The 
author  is  generally  fair  to  the  governors.  Sir  William  Berkeley,  Francis 
Nicholson,  Alexander  Spotswood,  William  Gooch,  Robert  Dinwid- 
die,  Francis  Fauquier,  and  Lord  Botetourt  emerge  as  real  people  even 
though  as  misguided  upholders  of  the  royal  prerogative. 

The  story  is  told  in  broad  outline  without  excessive  minutia.  There 
is  enough  detail  to  illustrate  the  generalizations,  but  diis  reviewer 
wished  at  times  for  more  documentation  to  be  sure  if  specific  state¬ 
ments  were  the  surmises  of  the  author  or  documented.  The  biblio¬ 
graphy  is  adequate,  though  comment  on  the  secondary  works  listed 
would  be  helpful. 

Kenneth  Coleman 
Unhersity  of  Georgia 

American  En^ish.  By  Albert  H.  Marckwardt.  (New  York:  Oxford 
University  Press,  1958.  Pp.  xiv  ^4.  Map.  $4.50). 

The  history  of  the  growth  of  a  language  is  fascinating,  especially 
so  with  our  own.  Here  is  a  scholarly  book  on  the  English  language 
that  was  brought  to  America  by  the  English  colonists;  but  here  in 
America  this  language  has  so  grown  and  enriched  itself  with  new 
words,  that  it  is  entirely  proper  to  call  it  American  English,  And 
though  American  English  differes  from  English  Eiiglish,  that  differ¬ 
ence  is  largely  in  words  and  not  in  grammar.  Englishmen  understand 
Americans  well  enough  as  a  rule,  and  the  flavor  of  new  words  and 
pronunciations  add  more  of  interest  than  of  confusion  or  misunder¬ 
standing. 
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American  English  is  a  reflection  of  the  history  of  the  country  from 
colonial  times  down  to  the  present.  The  language  was  enriched  by  a 
constant  touch  with  the  frontier  and  by  the  association  with  and  ab¬ 
sorptions  of  various  racial  strains^  as  the  Germans,  the  Dutch,  the 
Spanish,  the  French.  Also  the  American  English  owes  much  to  the 
aborigines  and  something  to  the  Negro  slaves. 

A  history  of  language  must  take  into  consideration  the  regional 
developments,  and  here  interesting  differences  appear.  It  is  not  so 
simple  as  just  Northern  pronunciations  and  peculiar  words  and  usages 
and  Southern.  The  Atlantic  seaboard  alone  may  well  be  divided  into 
North,  Midland,  and  South.  And  within  these  there  are  divisions. 
And,  of  course,  there  is  the  peculiarities  of  the  Middle  West,  and 
so  on.  But  with  all  the  differences  within  the  United  States  and  with 
England  and  other  parts  of  the  English-speaking  world,  the  Enriish 
language  is  more  umfied  than  any  other  of  much  importance.  Tnere 
are  a  half  million  words  in  the  English  language  today  and  the 
language  is  spoken  as  a  first  language  by  more  people  than  is  any 
other  language,  and  if  not  now,  it  will  soon  be  the  second  language 
of  more  people  than  any  other  language. 

Recollections  of  a  Confederate  Staff  Officer.  By  Gen.  G.  Moxley 
Sorrel.  (Third  edition,  edited  by  Bell  Irvin  Wiley.  Jackson,  Tenn.: 
McCowat-Mercer  Press,  1958.  Pp.  xxii,  322.  Illustrations.  $5.00). 

General  Sorrel  was  of  French  descent.  At  the  outbreak  of  war 
he  joined  the  ranks  of  the  Confederate  army,  in  his  home  town  of 
Savannah,  and  soon  departed  for  Virginia,  where  he  took  part  in 
the  First  Battle  of  Manassas.  He  was  soon  attached  to  Longstreet’s 
Staff  and  fought  in  most  of  the  battles  in  Virginia  as  weU  as  at 
Antietam  and  Gettysburg,  and  he  was  in  Longstreet’s  East  Tennessee 
campaign  of  1863-1864.  Sorrel  was  wounded  near  the  end  of  the  war 
and  was  not  able  to  be  on  hand  for  Lee’s  Surrender. 

General  Sorrel  wrote  his  memoirs  thirty-five  years  after  the  war, 
and  though,  as  he  said,  they  were  “rough  jottings  from  memory  with¬ 
out  access  to  any  data  or  books  of  reference,”  they  are  surprismg  free 
from  error  of  tact.  The  editor  of  this  volume  (the  third  edition  of 
Sorrel’s  narrative)  has  caught  up  the  errors  and  corrected  them  in 
footnotes,  and  has  besides,  written  an  introduction  and  gathered 
together  more  than  two  dozen  illustrations,  mostly  portraits  of  Con¬ 
federate  military  leaders.  The  fact  that  there  is  still  a  demand  for 
Sorrel’s  work  indicates  that  it  has  lasting  Qualities  of  style  and  content. 
The  book  is  written  in  good  temper,  mough  forthright,  and  with 
many  excellent  comments  on  the  character  of  his  military  associates. 
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These  and  other  qualities  led  the  late  Douglas  Southall  Freeman  to 
call  it  one  **of  the  most  charming  of  all  books  on  the  War  Between 
the  States.**  , 

Kentucky  Cavaliers  in  Dixie.  Renamscences  of  a  Confederate  Cav- 
alryman.  1^  George  Dallas  Mosgrove.  (Edited  by  Bell  Irvin  Wiley. 

Jackson,  Tenn.:  McCowat-Mercer  Press,  Inc.,  1957.  Pp.  xxvi,  281. 
Illustrations.  |6x)o). 

This  book  is  a  reprint  of  a  woiic  first  published  in  1895,  in  an 
edition  of  no  great  size  it  nnist  be  assumed,  for  in  diis  day  of  mount¬ 
ing  Qvil  War  enthusiasm,  Kentucky  Cavtdiers  has  come  to  be  a  scarce 
item.  The  present  reprint  should  relieve  the  pressure.  It  is  attractive 
in  format  and  of  grater  worth  than  the  original  edition,  for  it  con¬ 
tains  about  two  dozen  well-chosen  illustrations  in  addition  to  those 
in  the  original  edition.  Also,  Editor  Wiley  has  included  an  introduc¬ 
tion,  evaluatii^  the  book  and  giving  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  the 
author. 

The  book  is  not  a  straightforward  rapidly  moving  narrative,  for  it  is 
punctuated  by  the  muster  rolls  of  the  various  conmanies  which  made 
up  the  Fourm  Kentucky  Cavalry  (with  which  Mosgrove  was  more 
concerned  dian  with  any  other  army  unit),  poetry,  texts  of  docu-  « 

ments,  short  biographical  sketches,  and  other  kerns  related  to  the  war. 

But  for  these  interruptions  there  is  die  recompense  of  good  stories 
of  military  incidents  and  a  great  deal  of  the  atmosphere  of  army  life. 

The  area  of  operations  was  the  Soudiem  Highlands,  meaning  diose 
parts  of  Kentucky,  Virginia,  and  Tennessee  included  in  the  mountains. 

An  interesting  and  valuable  part  of  the  book  deals  widi  the  Batde 
of  Sakville,  in  Southwest  Virginia;  also  diere  is  an  account  of  John 
Morgan*s  death. 
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